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Myrtle Warbler Home-Life 


By LAWRENCE H. WALKINSHAW, Battle Creek, Mich. 


With Photographs by the Author 


ARLY in the evening of June 19, 1932, Mrs. Walkinshaw and I arrived 

at Red Oak, and as we were carrying our bags into the tent, a Warblers’ 

song attracted our attention and we traced it to a Myrtle Warbler. It 

was interesting to listen to his soft, sweet song and to watch him catch insects 

among the jack-pine branches, but it was much more interesting when we dis- 

covered the presence of the female in the same pine and observed, during the 

last minutes of daylight, a nest on the lower branch of the tree which might 
be theirs. 

In the morning, before I left the tent, the same pheo pheo pheo phew-phee 

phew-phee (Seton) came from the general region in the yard where we had 
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heard it the previous evening, but the nest which I had seen at dusk proved to 
be that of a Chipping Sparrow. We had not observed the Kirtland Warbler 
since we arrived, so immediately after breakfast we drove to the new colony, 
which we had found on Memorial Day, and then visited another area which 
Mr. Laage stated consisted of the same general type of small jack-pines as the 
other. Here we found the largest colony of Kirtland’s Warbler I had seen to 
date. We returned at noon to Laage’s residence to get our dinner, and again 


THE MALE WAS THE BRAVER 


heard the Myrtle’s song in the yard. As we watched, we were elated to see the 
female appear, but a call for dinner interrupted the search for the nest. Ex- 
pecting to locate the nest somewhere near the lower branches of one of the 
trees, we returned after dinner, and in only a few minutes observed the female, 
this time with food in her mouth, working toward this same general region, and, 
contrary to our belief, climbing to the higher part of the tree, where the nest 
vas noticed a few seconds before she reached it—at least 30 feet from the 
ground, near the end of the branch. 

I brought a ladder from back of the shed and climbed to the nest, but when 
I reached for it, four little birds jumped, rather than flew to the ground, where 
Mrs. Walkinshaw and little Arlene Laage were kept busy capturing them. A 
problem now confronted us—four nervous young birds, two days too young to 
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leave the nest, with their home 30 feet up, at the end of a branch, and their 
parents almost frantic. Knowing that cats were not very common, I sawed off 
the end of the limb holding the nest and fastened it 3 feet from the ground, to a 
small jack-pine, and placed the birds in it. It now, according to bird-books, 
suited standard Myrtle Warbler requirements and it favored photography 
much better than the original location. But what would the old birds do? 

In response to the first call, food was immediately brought by two diligent 
parents to four hungry offspring, while we watched only 30 to 40 feet away. 


AN INATTENTIVE MOTHER 


The male was by far the calmer, paying no attention to us at all, while his 
mate would stop to scold or flutter along the ground, pretending to have a 
terribly crippled wing, showing at the same time the outstanding yellow 
rump-mark which aids in Myrtle Warbler identification. 

Shortly after they all became satisfied with their new home, a camera was 
set up within 3 feet of the nest and a string extended back to another small 
tree, but the persistent youngsters would rather hop out on the ground than 
stay in the nest, so a small branch was placed across two limbs and the four 
placed on it, and this became the stage for several scenes in Myrtle Warbler 
home-life. 

All afternoon, camera tryouts were being made as the busy parents at- 
tempted to fill those hungry mouths. The male was almost fearless, never 
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scolding, always working, not paying the least attention to the camera. The 
female would bring food, then, in nervous: haste, swallow it and start her per- 
sistent scolding. At last, noticing that her mate was unhurt, she would rush 
down immediately after he had fed the young and hurriedly crowd several 
insects into gaping mouths before dashing to the taller jack-pine to resume her 
scolding in a half-hearted manner as she gathered more insects. She had a 
habit of dropping to the ground to pick up a small insect, then rising to follow 
the length of some branch to complete the mouthful. The male would utter 
his pretty little song as he worked farther away among the pines, but would 
make more trips to the young, with the exception of one hour, from 3 to 4 that 
afternoon, when he disappeared altogether. When he did reappear he worked 
harder than ever, and while he was away his mate was much more nervous and 
fed the young very few times. 

Later the camera was removed and the young replaced in their nest. They 
appreciated it more this time, and when night came only one had hopped away 
from its location. During the following two days the other three remained in 
the nest; then they all left. But the voice of their parents could still be heard, 
and occasionally a persistent chipping would lead us to a little Myrtle Warbler 
many yards from his home where a parent soon arrived to feed him. Each 
youngster wore a band, thus making identification possible, for in the days which 
followed I located more families of Myrtle Warblers in the jack-pine forest. 


WOOD THRUSH 
Photographed by Victor Coles, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Peep o’Day 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Fairfield, Conn. 


IGHT—the dead of night. Up to now life has not ceased to pulsate, 
N at first noisily, then at least audibly. The hylas in the marshes caught 

up the last sleepy peeping of birds until their chorus swelled into sym- 
phonic rhythm and form. A Whip-poor-will took up the motif, then another. 
A Screech Owl’s lonely quaver accentuated the coming silence. A double 
lapping at the water-hole told that some of the four-footed night wanderers 
were at the spring. Then sounds of an angry skirmish—some unwelcome thing 
had come too near and the difference of opinion was broadcast by the pungent, 
acrid odor that filled the air and choked even the faraway listener, until the 
wind spread it to the woodlands and it blended with a vitric foxy perfume. 

Silence. Dead of night! The darkest of all hours. No wind. The mists rose 
quietly and veiled the stars. The earth odors grew intense. As the eyes became 
blind, ear-blindness followed. The hours thus muffled passed unpunctuated— 
one—two—three: The hylas were hushed, then the voice of a gigantic bullfrog 
woke the echoes. 

How different seem the passing of the hours as the years filter over one! 
In youth one is keenly alert to sounds that indicate a possible new species of 
insect, toad, or bird. The ear is scientific, accurate, academic; a reason is sought 
for every leaf-turn. Old age seeks only the lazy satisfaction of the blendings of 
sight and sound that come from the knowledge that is broader than mere detail. 

Three o’clock. The stars are still veiled but not from ground-mist. There is 
a change. The mists have rolled into clouds of heavy draperies pulled hither 
and thither by the rising wind, now fringed, now abysmal, or drawn into long 
stratas as by the weaving of magic fingers. A warm tint comes into the sky 
above the horizon; it touches the cloud-edges rapidly, glinting and changing 
them with dramatic effect until the mists glow like fire-opals. 

A single Robin now gives its signal from the wood’s edge. It is caught up 
and answered. ‘“Oak-a-lee’”’ calls a Redwing from the hylas’ quarters. A Chip- 
ping Sparrow from the garden path trills, insect-like, insistently. A Wood 
Thrush awakens and the general bird-chorus rises to crescendo. The clouds 
now reflect rainbow hues as the sun’s first rays take form. “Do you think what 
you do? Do you think what you do? Do you think?” calls the Robin, its notes 
now almost indistinguishable from the mellower rolling carol of the Rose- 
breast. A strand of sable clouds passes, some Crows flap swiftly with them 
across the sky, as if they had been ejected from them. “Caw/ Caw-r-rr!” they 
call. Why this hurry and sudden energy? More shifting of clouds and the sun 
appears. “Do you think what you do? Do you think?” almost screams the 
Robin. No, we do not think. Something plays along the heart-strings; it is a 
time for joy, not tabulation. Eye and heart are held by the magical something 
that shatters all forms—it is sunrise! 
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For a few moments the bird-chorus holds the pan, then it softens and 
dies away to quartets and solos as the sun spreads wider its rays and calls 
for material things—‘“To work, my children, to work. The world must be fed!’ 

The bark of the fox is hushed; the beasts that feed in the two twilights slink 
to their lairs. The bolder ground-hog comes out clumsily to look at the fields 
from the tumble-down wall under which his hole is tunneled. Swiftly the birds 
go from tree to tree or search the plowed land or grassy fields for their dole. 
The resident Crows fly carelessly, followed by the Grackles, to where the newly 
sprouting grain beckons them, leering in passing at the man-made scarecrows 
that fail in their duty. 

The burnished-winged Barn Swallows take up their mosquito hunt over the 
frog-pond, to the accompaniment of their tittering flight-song. All obey the 
call of the Sun God who has rewarded their hymn of greeting. 

From the deep window-seat where, by eye and ear I am a part of it all, I 
see the cattle, released from a neighbor’s barnyard, come in a sedate line down 
the hill to the dew-soaked pasture, sniffing the breeze and lowing in answer to 
others a few fields away, then stopping to graze with deeply drawn breath. 
The panorama has passed. It is now after 5 o’clock. 

In youth I should be stealing through the bright dew-drenched grass to find if 
it isa Carolina Wren that is half fussing, half singing in the cedar brush yonder, 
or if it is the upsetting mimicry of a vagabond Starling. NowI am content to wait 
for further developments, sip my coffee, and try to close my ears to the roar of the 
Air Mail as, gilded by the sun, it passes over, symbol of an unwelcome progress. 
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A FEMALE CARDINAL BATHING 
Photographed by Wrav H. Nicholson Orlando, Fla. 
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Tree Swallows: Some Observations Made at Close Quarters 
By J. ALLAN CASH, Belleville, Ont. 


With Photographs by the Author 


NEST-BOX on the side of my house attracted a pair of Tree Swallows. 

As the position was handy, I fixed up a shelf on which to rest my 

camera near the nest-box, ran a piece of string from the shutter release 
along the back balcony, and proceeded to make some close observations of the 
habits of the birds at the various stages of their home-building and family- 
rearing. 

They first examined the nest-box on April 18, but did not begin to build a 
nest for several days. They then started work but ceased as soon as the weather 
turned cold. Thus things went on intermittently, depending on the weather, 
until the middle of May, by which time the nest was finished and there were 
three eggs in it. 

Then suddenly the birds deserted. They kept in the close vicinity but would 
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A STRANGE MALE REFUSES THE APPEAL OF THE YOUNG 
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TWO STRANGE MALE BIRDS SHOW AN INTEREST 
IN THE YOUNG 


not go down to the box. 
After a few days I de- 
cided to look inside the 
box to try to find a 
reason for this desertion. 
I found a dead female 
Swallow in it, and the 
eggs had gone. Whether 
it was another bird 
which had fought for 
and lost the nest, I do 
not know. Possibly it 
was one of the original 
birds which had ex- 
amined the nest. It 
may even have been the 
one which laid the eggs, 
though I doubt it. 

Anyhow, I heard the 
familiar twittering of 
the Tree Swallows, even 
as I was examining the 
nest-box. I had hardly 
removed the step-ladder 
from under it when they 
flew down and immedi- 
ately began to build up 
their nest. I presume 
they were the same pair 
which had produced the 
eggs because they had 
taken such a close inter- 
est in the nest-box dur- 
ing the time it had been 
deserted. They had evi- 
dently watched me take 
the dead bird away, and 
came down as soon as 
the nest-box was fit to 
occupy again. 

I took several photo- 
graphs and soon noticed 
that the female bird was 
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THE FEMALE VIGOROUSLY FEEDS HER YOUNG 


much bolder than the male. I had to turn the film in my camera between each 
picture, and on several occasions the female flew down while I was doing this 
and stood on the nest-box watching me. Later she would go in to her young 
ones as though I were nowhere in the vicinity, in spite of the fact that my head 
was within 2 feet of her. I took several pictures of her from this position. The 
male bird never became as tame as this. 

During the summer I used the back balcony as a woodworking shop, the 
bench being only 12 feet away from the Swallows’ nest. No amount of ham- 
mering or sawing disturbed them in the least, and I took a number of my 
pictures by pulling the string while I was working. 

I soon learned to interpret the various calls between the birds. The female 
did most of the sitting, while the male fed her at regular intervals throughout 
the day. As he approached the nest-box with a mouthful of flies, he always 
uttered a certain cal] which brought the female instantly to the hole to be fed. 
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Before leaving again, he frequently rested for a few moments on a clothes-line 
near-by. As he flew away he uttered another distinctive call which the female 
answered by a single chirrup. 

There was also an unmistakable warning-cry, always the same, when I 
approached the nest while the male was within sight. Occasionally he called 
out quite differently as he neared the nest-box. In this case, the female would 
fly out and the male would take her place for a while. One could easily put 
human interpretations on these various calls. 

From June 6 onward, several strange Tree Swallows, apparently in pairs, 
began to take an interest in the nest, and this increased as the young birds 
matured. Sometimes the parent birds resented the presence of the strangers, 


THE TAIL AND WINGS HELP STEADY THE BODY WHILE FEEDING 
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but at other times they did not seem to mind at all. I even saw a stranger 
enter the nest-box on more than one occasion while the parents were on hand, 
without any sign of alarm from them. 

I have seen as many as three strange birds on the nest-box at once, but 
they never made any attempt to feed the young birds, even though the latter 
clamored for food from them, just as they did from their parents. 

The young birds soon learned to come to the entrance and look out for 
approaching food. They were very observant and noticed everything that 
moved in the garden. Even a butterfly floating past some 20 feet away com- 
manded attention. The young birds were much more frightened by my presence 
than were the parent birds. 

I timed the arrivals of the two parent birds with food and found that the female 
worked harder and more regularly than the male. She visited the nest, on an 
average, every two minutes, while the male’s average was nearer three minutes 
and he often missed a visit altogether. It was always the female that entered 
the nest-box every few visits to clean it. 

I did not see the young birds fly. They went very early one morning and 
were seen careening unsteadily through the sky for some days afterward. 
They did not return to the nest at all after they had left it. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF ITS ANCESTORS 
Photographed by C. M. Sternberg 
Catbird bathing in a bird-bath, made from a cast es of a fossil dinosaur footprint, on the grounds 
of the National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. The original of this footprint was collected from the cretaceous rocks 
of the Peace River Canyon, British Columbia, by C. M. Sternberg and is now in the above museum.-—P. A. 
TAVERNER, Olfawa, Canada, 
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Orioles, Wrens, and Robins 


The Orioles have been very active in our 
apple orchard this spring. We boast five 
Baltimore Orioles’ nests. I had heard of 
Orioles building with strips of red and blue 
cloth left about, but found this story hard 
to believe. Wishing, if it were true, to 
encourage these colored houses, I decided not 
to try such a danger signal as red, but hung 
out gray, pink, and blue strands of silk crepe. 
Next morning I saw a pink strand hanging 
on the apple tree by the kitchen window. I 
looked up. The strand I saw had been 
dropped, but another pink one had been 
fastened, swing-like, to the ends of two 
opposite sprays, and there was Mother Oriole 
carefully trying out the strength of the 
twigs. She decided against them, however, 
and went up to her last year’s nest, near the 
tree-top, fastening gray strands this time 
beside the frayed ones that still clung there 
from the year before. I watched her sewing 
with her beak, pulling the strands firmly 
toward her, and thrusting them through 
again, like an industrious rug-weaver. Every 
now and then she uttered a deep, satisfied 
cluck, or stopped and burst out with her 
ringing song, as though thinking of her 
fledglings to come and calling “I’m building 
a home for you!” 

Further down the orchard I discovered a 
completed Oriole basket woven through 
with the blue crepe. How beautiful it 
looked, hanging amid the blossoms! A pink 
spray fell across it; others bunched them- 
selves at the sides. This gay wandering 
minstrel had gone a’Maying and trimmed 
her basket with flowers! 

We find Wren. houses in our garden a great 
source of amusement. The Wrens are 
pugnacious little mites, and doubtless for 
this reason they tempt birds like the English 
Sparrow to tease them frequently. Not long 
ago a young male Sparrow roosted on the 
Wren-house while his mate sat in the tree 
near-by. As the house was made of a tomato- 


can, probably his ramblings overhead 
sounded to the fledglings within like an 
elephant pounding on a drum. The Wren 
flew out, beating her wings at the Sparrow 
and scolding him violently, but still he per- 
ambulated. Hearing her cries, a Baltimore 
Oriole came to her assistance, next a Summer 
Yellow Warbler, and, stranger, a tiny Hum- 
mingbird darted at the Sparrow, perching 
mosquito-like from time to time upon a 
neighboring twig. At length they routed the 
Sparrow and he fled with his mate. 

Birds seem to fly in this way like knight 
errants to their feathered friends in need of 
help. I once witnessed a Robin coaxing her 
young to fly from the nest. She succeeded in 
teaching two of her fledglings to fly, but the 
third remained seated at the edge of the nest, 
head in air and eyes closed, unconscious, 
seemingly, of her loud pleadings. A Baltimore 
Oriole came to the rescue first, beating about 
through the tree with loud squawks, but she 
had no effect whatever. In darted a Wren, 
scolding loudly, next a Catbird, then a 
Summer Yellow Warbler, flitting and chirp- 
ing in chorus at the lazy young miscreant. 
This went on for a full half hour, but still the 
Robin sat, head up, eyes closed. I left for 
supper and went out later. The criers had 
vanished and the baby Robin sat alone in 
the same posture. I thought he must really 
be dead, but the next morning he was gone, 
and no sign of a dead Robin, anywhere. This 
morning the Wren chased away a red 
squirrel, pecking and pursuing him from 
tree to tree till he shot down along a maple’s 
trunk and made off through the long grass.— 
GERTRUDE LARNED SLOANE, Westport, Conn. 


Egrets in Minnesota 


I would like to report the presence of three 
American Egrets at Goose Lake, Minnesota, 
on August 18, 1932. This lake, which is 
really a pond in the middle of a small slough, 
is about a mile from Albert Lea, in southern 
Minnesota. 
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All three flew directly over us, and there 
could be no mistake as to their identity. 
Their bills were distinctly yellow and their 
legs black.—James N. Sussex, Kansas 
City, Kans. 


An Albino Canada Goose 


On January 21, 1933, some of the members 
of the Virginia Society of Ornithology, after 
having attended the annual meeting of the 
organization in Norfolk, Va., on the previous 
day, journeyed on a field-trip to the lower 
end of Back Bay. Our destination was the 
Corey Club, which is located just across the 
state line in North Carolina, on a causeway 
in the marshes that separate Back Bay from 
Currituck Sound. This is a great concentra- 
tion point in winter for water-fowl, thousands 
of Ducks and Geese and hundreds of Whis- 
tling Swans gathering there to feed. As we 
left the cars we saw a small flock of 35 Swans 
and a couple hundred Canada Geese on the 
water in front of the club-house. In an in- 
coming flock of Canada Geese one of the 
party noticed a white individual. Thinking 
that it might be a Snow Goose, we studied 
it carefully when it came to rest a hundred 
yards away, and soon realized that it was a 
Common Canada Goose in almost complete 
albino plumage. The body and wings were 
white, somewhat dull; the neck, instead of 
having the normal black, was brownish gray, 
about the usual color of the body of a normal 
individual, with the normal white patch on 
throat and cheeks. The point at which this 
bird was studied was in North Carolina, a 
few hundred yards from the state line, but 
when first observed the bird was coming 
from the Virginia side of the line. Among 
the people observing this unusual Goose were 
Miss Florence S. Hague, Charles O. Handley, 
A. O. English, Ruskin S. Freer, William B. 
McIlwaine, Jr., and myself.—J. J. Murray, 
Lexington, Va. 


Wild Geese Fifty Years Ago 


The picture of this flight of wild birds is 
indelibly imprinted on my memory. For 
several years before that time I had been 
used to seeing large flocks of Geese, Ducks, 
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and Wild Pigeons every spring and fall, but 
this was the most unusual flight that I had 
ever seen; nor have I seen its like since. 
The exact year it occurred is rather vague, 
but it must have been when I was about 
twelve years of age, which would have been 
in 1883, and the time must have been in 
early November. 

My grandfather’s farm was in the town- 
ship of Lind, Waupaca County, Wisconsin. 
It lay about half way and some distance 
south of the main road from Weyauwega, 
my native village, and the small city of 
Waupaca, the county seat. 

Grandfather’s family were early risers 
when there was work to be done, so we were 
out of bed long before 5 o’clock and had gone 
to the stables to do the chores. Before we 
left the house we heard the ‘honking’ of the 
flying birds, and before we had finished with 
the chores dawn had begun and we could see 
the steady, military-like flight as wedge 
after wedge wended its slow way southward. 
We went back to the house, had breakfast, 
and then went out to hitch the team to the 
spring-wagon-load of sheep that Uncle was 
taking to market. 

From the time we had gotten out of bed 
the honking had not ceased. We had gone 
nearly a mile and a half on our way and had 
reached the eastern edge of the wedge when 
Uncle stopped the team and said, “I want 
to take another look at the Geese.” 

The points or centers of the flying wedges 
of birds seemed to be nearly over the farm- 
stead. But for argument’s sake we will grant 
that the wedges were less than 3 miles long, 
for our road had angled, but even at 2 miles 
long, and allowing each bird 6 feet of space, 
there would have been 1760 birds to each 
wedge, enough to make the flight a memor- 
able one. 

Then, at the obtuse angle in which the 
birds were flying, each following wedge would 
enter the air-field just about at the point 
where, if a line were drawn from tip to tip 
of the wedge, so that each wedge was never 
far from the one in front; and so, just as far 
as the eye could see them, north and south, 
there was row upon row of winging birds. 
There must have been Geese by the many 
tens of thousands. How long they had flown 
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before we heard them, or how long they 
continued after we left them, I do not know. 
They had been flying for more than three 
hours. 

At that time, from our county north to 
Lake Superior was mostly virgin forests 
with small lakes in between. Likewise, to 
the south there were no large bodies of 
water. Whence came the travelers and 
whither were they going? Why did they 
choose this particular route when, a hundred 
miles to the west, they could have flown the 
aérial highway over the great Mississippi 
valley where their ancestors were supposed 
to have flown? Had they started from their 
native tundra west of Hudson Bay, then 
flown to Lake Superior and rested there, and 
then in an all-night flight reached central 
Wisconsin by daybreak, only to continue on 
their way? How far could they go on their 
supply of adipose tissue without a feeding 
station stop on the way? These are things 
upon which the birdman often ponders 

Surely, the present generation know not 
what those of us of the past have seen in 
these large flights of wild birds, and at the 
present rate of their decreasing numbers a 
few generations hence will not know them 
at all—H. W. WeIsGerBer, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


A Baby Hawk 


Look at this picture and trace in your 
imagination what would be the normal con 
tour from the base of the bill downward on 
this young Desert Sparrow Hawk. You will 
note a fairly good-sized bulge in the region 
of the throat due to his just having had a 
‘big feed.’ I had dug up for him a big potato 
bug (Jerusalem cricket), found him several 
pill bugs, and got from the kitchen a little 
raw meat. All of these he bolted down with 
out chewing them, for of course he couldn’t 
chew, as birds don’t have teeth 

A school girl brought me this little Hawk 
which had just left his nest in the upper part 
of the school-house. This was on June 2, 
1932, in Benicia, Calif., a little town on the 
San Francisco Bay 

He behaved nicely and I kept him long 
enough to feed him and to take his picture. 


I had learned by experience, just as many of 


YOUNG DESERT SPARROW HAWK POSED 
SO AS TO SHOW CROP-EXTENSION 


you have also, that wild birds don’t live long 
in captivity, and should therefore be released 
promptly. 

Captivity, cats, and carelessness (in obey- 
ing laws against shooting, etc.) are three 


“.? 


s’ which help to diminish the number of 
our birds. Just because this little bird is a 
Hawk, or more properly a Falcon, is no reason 
why he should not be entitled to enjoy life. 
It is now known that nearly all birds of prey 
are mainly beneficial in their feeding habits- 
and this distension of crop shows that they 
have a large capacity for food. But, in my 
opinion, the main argument for protection 
is that everyone likes to see lots of bird-life 
about them when they go into the open. 
Emerson A. STONER, Benicia, Calif. 


A Narrow Escape 


One morning recently, while taking a hike 
along the edge of the timber growing along 
the Mississippi River, I witnessed an exciting 
race between a Sharp-shinned Hawk and a 
Mourning Dove. 

As I came around a turn in the path I 
stopped for a few moments that I might 
observe the activities of any birds that might 
be feeding near-by. I looked up just in time 
to see a Mourning Dove, evidently an early 
migrant, flying toward me down the center 
of the path as if all the imps of death were 
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following it. It seemed to be straining for 
speed, as well it might, for about 15 yards to 
the rear, gaining at every beat of its powerful 
wings, came a Sharp-shinned Hawk. The 
Hawk was darting from side to side as if try- 
ing to drive the Dove along the path. It 
seemed impossible that this tragedy of bird- 
life could be prevented. The Hawk appeared 
about to strike its victim, but at that instant 
the Dove dashed headlong into the thick, 
bushy tree immediately behind me, passing 
within 2 to 3 feet of my head. The Hawk, 
seeing me for the first time, set its wings and 
appeared to bounce straight upward, dis- 
appearing as it flew rapidly over the tree- 
tops. The Dove, badly frightened, remained 
in the bush for several minutes, even though 
it was within a few feet of me all of the time. 
H. L. ANGus, Quincy, Ills. 


Squirrel and Flycatcher 


One day early in July my mother heard a 
small bird crying in the front yard. She 
walked toward the bird, thinking that she 
ought to place it in a tree so that the neigh- 
borhood cats would not get it. She was 
considerably surprised to see a gray squirrel 
run up a tree with a small bird in its mouth. 
The squirrel halted half way up the tree and 
proceeded to eat the bird. A stranger who 
happened to be passing also witnessed this 
In the meantime, another* gray 
bird. My 
father, who arrived home just in time to see 
this incident, captured this bird and placed 


incident. 
squirrel was stalking the first 


it in a large box. When I arrived home I 
placed the bird, which was a Least Fly- 
catcher, on the porch, hoping that its parents 
would come and care for it. The parents 
never arrived so I attempted to care for the 
bird, which 
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died during the night.—G. 


Upland Plover in Massachusetts 


On the evening of May 7, at the Hopkins 
Northwest Hill, Williamstown, 
Mass., at a point 1015 feet above sea-level, 


Farm on 


where a narrow, country dirt road crossed 


meadows, sometimes unmown in recent 


years, I drove a car between two Upland 
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Plover in the grass, one on each side of the 
road. 

For a better view, | backed the car up 
several rods, again passing between the two 
birds. I thought the one at the left might be 
sick or injured as it moved about but little 
and seemed all puffed up, or its feathers were 
mussed up. Later,.I recalled how some of 
our song-birds assume similar puffed-up 
appearances at mating-time. 

The bird on the right, apparently conscious 
all the time of being watched by three people 
in our car, moved about freely in the grass, 
then walked across the road directly in front 
of the car to join the other bird. 

Busy jotting down sketch and notes on a 
borrowed time-table, I have only a dim 
recollection of any sounds from the birds; 
but two friends with me, when they later 
read Forbush’s description of the bird’s song, 
agreed that was what they had heard. 
Mites E. Desmonp, North Adams, Mass. 


Strange Catbird Behavior 


One day last summer, as a boy walked 
past a Catbird near a thick growth of young 
maple trees, close to the sidewalk, the bird 
immediately began to fake an injury to its 
legs and seemed to crawl or hop to the pave- 
ment in an effort to distract the boy’s 
attention from his nest hidden somewhere 
in the maple trees. Then the bird flew to 
the bushes, as the boy began to search for 
the nest and fluttered about only a few 
inches from the boy’s outstretched hand. 
We hunted for the nest but we could not 
find it.—Dorotay McCLintock, 
| 


Beacon, 


Blue-gray Gnatcatcher on Long Island 


{ wish to report a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
at Lake Success, Great Neck, L. I., on April 
22 and 23. It was tame and easily observed, 
both with and without an 8-power glass. I 
was first attracted by its song, heard at a 
distance of 15 feet. On both days it was 
associated with a Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
My identification was confirmed by Arthur 
Rorden on April 23.—ROBERT RORDEN, 
(Queens County Bird Club), Queens Village, 
| me 
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Starlings in Kansas 


As early as January, 1930, we saw Euro- 
pean Starlings here. Several froze to death 
in a barn at the home of Arthur Christian- 
sen.—WILtIAM D. Davipson, Columbus, 
Kans. 


Starling Nests in Georgia 


On May 25, while studying with high- 
power glasses, birds nesting in old, hollow, 
dead trees standing in the water of a large, 
shallow pond in Liberty County, Georgia, I 
was surprised to recognize a pair of European 
Starlings, evidently feeding young in one of 
the holes 

A few Starlings spent the summer of 1932 
in Savannah, and a few are here now, but 
this is the first nest I have seen or heard of 
Mrs. V. H 


in southeastern Georgia 


Bassett, Savannah, Ga 


A Salvaged Towhee 


While wandering through a small open 
woods on the last day of July, 1932, I chanced 
to see the first of a bird which was later to be 
Situated among jewel- 
weed and pokeberries in a wild-grape vine 


an interesting pet 


and about 3 feet from the ground, was a nest 
which contained three white eggs bearing 
brown markings. A pair of Towhees or Che- 
winks were the proud possessors of this nest. 

The eggs hatched on August 7. On the 
12th, when I again visited the nest, I found 
it completely destroyed. Two of the young 
were missing but the third one was on the 
ground near the nest. He was cold, naked, 
and his eyes were not open. Since the parent 
birds seemed to be nowhere around, I took 
the young bird home. 

He was placed in a berry-box lined with 
old woollen material and absorbent tissue. 
The box was placed in a shawl-covered bas- 
ket. In this manner he remained for several 
days, paying particular attention to eating. 
His diet consisted of bread dipped in warm 
milk and a little scraped, raw beef. We fed 
the greedy youngster nearly every hour, with 
the aid of a medicine dropper. Feeding began 
in the morning, about 6 o’clock and lasted 
until about 10.30 in the evening. Careful 
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attention was always given to the removing 
of the soiled tissue after feedings. When the 
bird, called ‘Che’ from Chewink, was able 
to stand on the edge of the box, he was 
placed in a bird-cage. Here he remained part 
of the time but was also let out into a news- 
paper-covered room where he would come 
when called. He grew very rapidly and could 
soon fly short distances, although he liked to 
hop and scratch more than to fly. 

Insects, and various kinds of 
berries were now entering his enormous 
mouth. His tail at this time was beginning 
to show, and his eyes were well opened. His 
mouth, greatly to our relief, was slowly get- 
ting smaller. About this time he developed 
the trait of liking his cage. As he could now 
fly better, he sought it from any place in the 
room, or even from other rooms. Che now 
began to have journeys into the yard If 
placed on any sort of a perch, he usually re- 
mained quiet, but on the ground he was much 
more active. His greatest pastime, inside or 
out, was scratching. He scratched, in his 
peculiar manner, on rugs, bedspread, and 
table-covers as well as on the ground. He 
often remained outside for a long period. 
When he flew he usually sought the top of the 
plum tree and from there he would gradually 
come down until he reached the grape-arbor. 
There he would let anyone pick him up. He 
was afraid of nothing outside, being as com- 
fortable on the dog’s back as on the ground 
or in a tree. Che always had a bath in the 
yard after which he would sun himself and 
fix his feathers for a long time. At this time 
his home was slightly changed. A crock of 
ground had been in his cage. Now the top of 
the cage was placed over a dishpan full of 
ground and containing a few plants. At last 
he had his own ground in which to scratch. 

As fall approached he became so playful 
that at times it was difficult to catch him. For 
this reason he was no longer taken into the 
yard. He would probably come back to us, 
but so many things could happen to him that 
we thought it best to wait until spring for his 
release. Meanwhile, we have good opportu- 
nity for observing a wild bird. 

His general appearance is that of a Spar- 
row, nearly all brown with a few chestnut 
feathers on his breast. His tail, however, has 


worms, 


very much white on it. He is molting at the 
present time (November 25) and has already 
shed quite a number of feathers. He is get- 
ting many new white breast feathers and also 
chestnut feathers on his sides. His length is 
about 6 inches and has remained that for 
some time, although the new feathers may 
increase it slightly. He is very playful and is 
able to afford himself much enjoyment in 
playing with pieces of paper, pencils, corks, 
pennies, etc. He greatly enjoys dodging 
around the chairs and other furniture when 
you are trying to catch him. If he thinks that 
you have not played with him enough, Che 
will fly toward you and try to start it over. 
His notes are of a great variety and are ut- 
tered most frequently when he is in a room 
by himself. A few of them are quite loud but 
none resemble those of a Towhee. They are 
given in a manner similar to that of a Red- 
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eyed Vireo, and some resemble those of a 
Goldfinch. At night Che sleeps in his cage 
and has a bath there every morning. His diet 
now is rather limited. Grain is his principal 
food. Ant-eggs, fish-food, meal-worms, dried 
dogwood and sumac berries, fresh peas, and 
cranberries also are included in his diet. He 
eats his food by himself, but we wonder if he 
will be able to secure his own food in the 
spring when he will have his freedom. All 
through the earlier fall he had all the oppor- 
tunity for which he could wish to leave us. He 
is banded, his number being Bz23881.— 
Rosert E. Batt, Canton, Ohio. 


Bird-Lores Wanted 


Brrp-Lore, Vol. 1, 1899. Vol. 10, No. 6, 
title page and index. November-December, 
1908.— LAVINA STEWART, Librarian, Con- 
necticut College, New London, Conn. 
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Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


XCVII. April 15 to June 15, 1933 


May migrants seem to have been early in 
the Mississippi Valley, generally delayed in 
the East, and, correlated with this, an 
unusual of winter visitants and 
transients stayed late in Florida (Pensacola 
report). One gathers an impression of May 
birds having been scarce across the country, 
but they were unusually plentiful on the 
Rocky Mountain frontier of eastern bird- 
life (Denver report). Those who have been 
puzzling over the probable migration route 
of the European Teal that wintered in the 
New York Region will be interested in the 
late April record of this casual species in Ohio. 


number 


New YorK REGION.—May migrants were 
in general disappointingly scarce in most 
sections of the New York Region, and a 
great wave of transients of both early and 
late species seems to have gone through from 
May 11 to 15, making birds very abundant 
over that one week-end. A heavy flight of 
north-bound shore-birds is reported from 
the New Jersey shore, ‘but there seems to 


have been no such general abundance on 
Long Island. 

Due to the presence of William Vogt at 
the Jones Beach, L. I., Bird Sanctuary, we 
are in receipt of various interesting water- 
bird data from Jones Beach, obtained either 
by him personally or in conjunction with 
other observers. The following should be 
mentioned: American Egret, 2 on May 17 
and 1 present to May 27, giving this bird a 
spring as well as late summer status, and in 
this making it comparable to the Little Blue 
Heron; a European Teal on April 9; Greater 
Scaup observed almost daily to May 30; 
Little Black Rail on May 3. Notable water- 
bird data from elsewhere include the Euro- 
pean Widgeon still. present on April 5 at 
Hempstead Reservoir, L. I. (J. Mayer); a 
fresh-killed Sora on April 2 at Port Newark 
marshes, N. J. (R. F. Haulenbeek); Florida 
Gallinule calling on April 29 at Speonk, L. I. 
(LeR. Wilcox); a Red Phalarope in half 
summer plumage on April 18, and one in full 
winter plumage on April 21, Gardiner’s Bay, 


L. I. (R. Latham); a Glaucous Gull on May 9 
at Harmon, N. Y. (H. Thurston); Laughing 
Gull on April 2 at Newark Bay (Haulen 
beek); a Little Gull in New York Harbor on 
May 7 (J. P. Chapin) and May 8 (M. C. 
Rich); 6 Black Terns there on May 14 and 
2 or 3 on the 15th (Chapin) 

Land-bird rarities include a Prothonotary 
Warbler observed on May 8 in Bronx Park 
(Mrs. C. S. Hegeman and DeW. C. Reid); a 
Yellow-throated Warbler on May 28 at 
Grassy Sprain, N. Y. (W. Sedwitz and L. A. 
Breslau). The 
many as 8 Yellow-breasted Chats and the 


same observers found as 
Indigo Buntings unusually numerous there 
on the same date. A Catbird on April 19, at 
Westbury, L. I. (J. F. Matuszewski) is: very 
early. 

On April 21, 2 European Goldfinches were 
observed at Garden City, L. I., one in full 
song and one also carrying nesting material 
into a large, thick-foliaged pine tree. After 
two days, however, they were not seen again 
about this tree, though two were seen not 
far away on April 30 and May 5, and 3 birds 
on May 11 (J. T. Nichols). Reports indicate 
that 
Garden City in April 
where and whether they nested remaining a 


Nicwois, New York, N.Y. 


several individuals were present in 


whence they came and 
mystery.—J. T 

PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The greater part 
of the spring period has been extremely cold 
and Late May and early June 
brought some very warm days and several 


stormy. 


rain- and wind-storms. May 25, a storm of 
hurricane-like violence hit the Philadelphia 
area. During the downpour, a wind-velocity 
of 82 miles was recorded. Hundreds of trees 
were blown down and many homes damaged. 


That de- 
stroyed there can be no doubt. 


untold numbers of nests were 

May migrants were somewhat late. The 
great bulk of Warblers, 
passed through from May 12 to May 20. 
White-crowned Wilson’s, Bay- 
breasted, and Tennessee Warblers were more 
in evidence than usual. Observers who were 
out on May 14 found migrants passing 
Tree-tops were 


Thrushes, etc., 


Sparrows, 


through in great numbers. 
alive with Warblers, and the seacoast was 


teeming with shore-birds. Many party lists 
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of over 100 birds were reported on this date. 
C. A. Urner’s group led with 171 species. 
The territory covered included points from 
Boonton to Brigantine, N. J. 

The northeast storm on May 6 forced 
many Phalaropes to seek refuge in the bays 
and inlets along the New Jersey coast. On 
May 7, J. W. Tatum saw 100 or more Red 
and Northern Phalaropes at Long Beach, 
N. J. Other observers report smaller num- 
bers noted along the coast during the follow- 
ing week. 

Records of interest: Haddonfield, N. J., 
May 6, Wood Duck with 8 downy young 
(Marshall); Moorestown, May 15, Olive- 
sided Flycatcher (Potter); Brigantine, N. 
J., May 28, Piping Plover, nest with 2 eggs 
and 1 downy young (Pough); Least Tern, 
nests with 1, 2 and 3 eggs, Clapper Rail, nest 
with 9 eggs (Tatum and others); Bridgeton, 
N. J., May 30, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 2 
nests, 1 with young, 1 with eggs; Fortesque, 
N. J., May 30, Semi-palmated Sandpiper, 
2000- (Matlack and others); Mt. Holly, N. 
J., May 14, Prairie Horned Lark (Pumyea); 
Delaware City, Del., May 14, Prairie 
Horned Lark singing and perhaps breeding; 
Peermont, N. J., June 4, Wilson’s Warbler 
singing, 12 occupied Osprey’s nests examined, 
ail empty save one which contained 2 eggs 
(Gillespie and others).—JuLIAN K. Potter, 
Collingswood, N. J. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION.— Neither 
a hot May nor a cool June departed far 
enough from normal to produce a noticeable 
effect upon local bird-life. Rainfall for the 
period was decidedly below average. 

Migration progressed about as usual, with 
only two species appearing earlier than ever 
before recorded: Bank Swallow (rare in 
spring), first seen on April 16; and Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak (rare), April 21 (Kings- 
bery). Species of interest because of their 
rarity in this region are: Another Chestnut- 
sided Warbler on April 17 and yet another on 
April 27; Tennessee Warbler, never before 
noted here in spring, heard in full song on 
April 19, and seen almost daily in the same 
place until May 7; American Oyster-catcher 
(only the third in seventeen years). and Hud- 


sonian Curlew, April 22; Bay-breasted 


Warbler, April 28 (Kingsbery); another Stilt 
Sandpiper (the latest\ever recorded), May 10; 
White Pelican (also the latest known), May 
13; Knot, May 14 and June 3; and White- 
rumped Sandpiper, May 28. 

Other arrival dates of interest are: Semi- 
palmated Plover, Spotted Sandpiper, Wood 
Pewee, and Acadian Flycatcher, first seen on 
April 16; Purple Gallinule, April 17; Least 
Tern, April t9 (Proctor); Cabot’s Tern, 
April 22; White Ibis, April 28; Mississippi 
Kite, April 30; Bobolink (rare in spring), 
May 6 (D. Purdy); Black Tern, May 9 
(Proctor); and Gray Kingbird, May 14. 

An unusua! number of winter visitants and 
transients stayed later than ever before re- 
corded: Orange-crowned Warbler, seen up to 
April 15; Hermit Thrush, April 16; Marsh 
Hawk and Goldfinch (both reported in the 
preceding period as having left, then ap- 
pearing again), April 23; Yellow-throated 
Vireo, April 27 (equals previous latest date); 
Short-billed Marsh Wren, seen and heard in 
song on April 29; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
seen daily up to May 6 (Wicke); Loon, bird 
in nuptial plumage seen in free flight and 
therefore not a cripple, May 28; Ruddy 
Turnstone, 2 adults in high plumage, June 3; 
and Solitary Sandpiper, June 4. 

Particular interest attaches to breeding 
data, in that the nests of a number of species, 
long suspected of nesting in this region, were 
actually found for the first time. Nests of the 
Little Sparrow Hawk (C. s. paulus) were 
found on April 26 and June 11. Both nests 
were in old Woodpecker holes about 20 feet 
from the ground in pine stubs in cut-over 
land. A thriving colony of Seaside Sparrows 
(presumably the Alabama form, 7. m. 
howelli) was found in a large area of salt 
marsh far up Pensacola Bay. Because of high 
water and consequent inaccessibility of many 
parts of the marsh, only one nest was actually 
seen, but the presence of many singing males 
and the anxicty of the birds of both sexes at 
the approach of intruders indicated the 
existence of a number of nests. The nest 
burrow of a Belted Kingfisher was found on 
May 18 (Proctor) and both adult birds were 
seen to enter and leave it. A nest with 2 eggs 
of the Ruby-throated Hummingbird (a 
species never before seen here except in mi- 
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gration) was found on June 7 (Proctor). A 
pair of Killdeers with 4 downy chicks not 
more than two or three days old were seen on 
June 11, and two of the chicks were caught 
and examined. Other nesting dates of interest 
are: Parula Warbler, nest and 3 eggs, April 
26 (Proctor); Least Tern, 19 nests, most of 
them with full complements of eggs, May 24; 
Little Blue Heron, 500 (est.) nests in all 
stages of development from incomplete sets 
of eggs to young birds able to climb actively, 
May 27; Black Skimmer, first nests of season, 
June 14; and Gray Kingbird, 2 nests with 
3 eggs each, June 14. In the heronry of May 
27 were three pairs of Anhingas which, from 
their actions, were certainly nesting; but the 
waist-deep, moccasin-infested water and mud 
in which the nest trees stand acted as a 
deterrent to the searchers and no nests were 
actually seen. 

Regrettably meager notes from my regular 
correspondents yield but few items of in- 
terest. Departure dates recorded at Fairhope 
(on Mobile Bay), Ala., include: Tree Swallow 
still present in numbers on April 20 (Mrs. 
W. H. Edwards); Black-throated Green 
Warbler, Scarlet Tanager, and Indigo Bunt- 
ing last seen on April 27 (Flagg); and Yellow 
Warbler and Ruby-crowned Kinglet (very 
late), May 1 (Flagg). From College Point 
(near Panama City), Fla., Henry Stevenson 
reports the occurrence of a Chestnut-sided 
Warbler (very rare) on April 17; and the 
following departure dates: Short-billed Marsh 
Wren, April 17; House Wren (var.?), April 
21; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, April 24; and 
Cedar Waxwing, May 4.—Francis M. 
Weston, U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla. 


OBERLIN (On10) ReG1on.—The first half 
of this season was rainy, not with downpours 
or quantity of rain, but with showery, misty 
days with light rains. It was rather cool the 
first month of the period, but hot, almost with 
a vengeance at times the second month. 

It seemed almost as if distinct waves of 
migrating birds were lacking. The nearest to 
a real wave was on April 29 and 30, which I 
happened to be spending with Kellogg and 
Professor Moseley in the region about Bowl- 
ing Green. This was certainly an unusual and 
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early wave of Warblers, especially. This is 
corroborated by Campbell in the near-by 
Toledo Region, who found 100 species of birds 
in three hours, including 13 species of War- 
blers. On the zoth, Professor Moseley found 
a flock of 187 Golden Plovers, a friend of his 
reported another flock of about 200, and 
Campbell reports them also for the same day. 
It must have been high-water-mark day for 
these record-breaking migrators. For the 
northern edge of the state the crest of the 
migration was passed by May 13. 

From Toledo, Campbell reported a list of 
202 birds for the period. He thought the 
majority of the migrants seemed to arrive a 
He and other ob- 
servers report that none of the rarer species 


little earlier than usual. 
of Warblers were seen. On May 14, he re- 
ports that Mr. and Mrs. Fred Stearns ob- 
served a Snowy Owl at very close range in the 
cedars on Catawba Island. There was a great 
pile of pellets under the cedars, showing that 
the Owl must have been there for a long time. 

From Battle Creek, Mich., Walkinshaw 
makes special report of the following: A Yel- 
low Rail on April 30, caught in their hands; 
a young, pure albino Robin was brought to 
him on May 17 but it died on May 30; a 
Prairie Warbler’s nest was found on May 28 
by Mr. and Mrs. N. T. Peterson in Crawford 
County; a Connecticut Warbler was col- 
lected on May 17; Prairie Chicken were 
observed in three counties; Black Duck nest 
on April 23, with 1 egg, 11 eggs made the 
complete set which were hatched May 26; a 
Sora Rail’s nest with 11 eggs found on May 
21, hatched June 3 to 4; Sandhill Crane, 2 ob- 
served on March 26, 1 on April 16, 2 and nest 
of 2 eggs on April 30, and one young hatched 
about May 1o to 20. 

From Celina, Forsthoefel has a list of 187 
birds for the season to date, from which I can 
only mention the American Egret of May 14 
and the Snowy Egret from April 14 to April 
30. These and other records of these two 
birds are corroborated by several other 
observers. Several years ago we thought 
them quite rare and they came late in the 
summer. The mud-flats near the Wabash 


River, a little distance from the Grand 
Reservoir, is proving an attractive place for 
water-birds. The following were among those 
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reported: Western Willet, Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers, Baird’s Sandpiper, Black-bellied 
Plover, Golden Plover, White-rumped Sand- 
piper, Ruddy Turnstones, and Dowitchers. 
A good many early nesting records were also 
given. 

A fine report was sent in by Dale C. 
Kellogg, of Norwalk, which included his own 
work and that of a companion, Maurice E. 
Foote, in Huron and Erie counties. From 
these reports I can only mention Bewick’s 
Wren as being observed in both Wellington 
and Norwalk. A Mockingbird seems to be a 
resident between Huron and Milan. He was 
first noticed because of his singing at night. 

From Newark, Prior reports a list of 199 
birds for the season. He, together with 
George Handel and Audrey Clauges, had 
spent all day with the birds and found 121 
species. On another trip he explored along 
Lake Erie from Sandusky to Little Cedar 
Point near Toledo. Here they had a record of 
117 species for May 28 and 29. From these 
many records I want only to comment on the 
Dickcissel. This was found just east of 
Toledo. I think I have had no records of this 
since I have been sending in these reports. 
Thirty years ago, just west of Oberlin, they 
seemed to be fairly common. 

A group of bird-lovers—Robert Ball, Mrs. 
J. M. Danner, and D. R. Pratt—sent in re- 
ports from Canton. Mrs. Danner reported 
seeing a Bittern ‘booming.’ Pratt has the 
unusual experience of seeing the Northern 
and Louisiana Water Thrushes together, 
which gave a good opportunity for compari- 
son. Ball commented on Dr. Allen’s story in 
the last issue of Brrp-LorE about the Night- 
hawk, and how it may sometimes be blown 
north early in tornadoes. For 1928 he has a 
record for the Nighthawk for April 4, which 
is a month early. He reported a Hooded 
Warbler in their yard from May 4 to 6. It 
fed largely on the ground in Flycatcher style, 
darting about to catch insects. A Canada 
Warbler was seen as late as June 7. 

From the eastern Ohio group near Youngs: 
town came a volume of reports more than 
enough to have filled this report alone. These 
people are combing this part of the state as 
with a fine-toothed comb. There are many 
high-spots in their reports but here are the 


highest: Marshall and others reported the 
Double-crested Cormorant from May 13 to 
21. For Stewart, the season’s high point was 
the trapping of a Gambel’s Sparrow. It was 
trapped along with four White-crowned 
Sparrows. The bird was collected and sent 
to the Cleveland Museum where the identi- 
fication was verified. This bird was captured 
on May 8. Scarcely less thrilling was his 
finding a Prothonotary Warbler on May 13, 
a Pine Warbler on May 1 to 3, anda Lincoln’s 
Sparrow on May 6. Top this off with a record 
day on May 14 of finding 123 species! Brody 
and Cook found, on April 26, a male Euro- 
pean Teal, and it was seen by others of the 
group until April 23. It was associated with 
Green-winged Teals_ This is a first Youngs- 
town record. A Golden-winged Warbler and 
an Olive-sided Flycatcher were found by 
McLaughlin and Foxman. A White-eyed 
Vireo was seen by Dr. Brody. These are all 
very rare here. This particular group had a 
record of 160 for the season. They have sent 
me an indirect report that Milton Trautman 
listed 151 species in one day at Buckeye Lake. 
That is the highest single day’s record I have 
heard of this season. Last but not least is 
Baker’s report from Salem in this region. He 
found a nest and young of the Migrant Shrike 
in Columbiana County, which he thinks may 
be a record for that county. The bird is very 
rare there. A Hooded Merganser in immature 
plumage was at Pine Lake on May 21.— 
Rosert L. Barrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


St. Louis Recion.—-During the entire 
month of May, heavy flood-rains prevailed, 
while early June brought extreme midsummer 
heat and no rain. The Hubbards report arri- 
vals about as usual at Rolla, the Warblers not 
in such large flocks but the Sparrows more 
than plentiful. They give credit to the thir- 
teen-year locust invasion for saving their 
early-ripening cherry crop which was not 
touched by the birds, while a late-ripening 
tree, with the cicadas nearly gone, found 
Red-heads, Jays, Robins, Thrashers, and the 
Oriole flocking to it. The children, also pick- 
ing cherries, did not seem to disturb the birds, 
a Cardinal fluttering its wings on the bare 
shoulder of one of them... Noting a commotion 
among the birds, Mr. Hubbard found a 
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Shrike with a young bird and located the 
nest. Mourning Doves used the same nest of 
last year and the year before, and Blue Jays 
are also using a last year’s nest. Mr. Hobbs, 
Webster Groves, reports the European Tree 
Sparrows nesting in a Wren-box on May 10, 
leaving on the roth, after the young had been 
banded, while on the 21st the adults were 
seen interweaving new grasses and leafy bits 
into the old nest, filling the entire box, a 
tunnel running down the middle of it. A 
Blackburnian Warbler visited his yard on 
May 8, Cape May Warblers on the 14th, and 
the Crested Flycatcher on April 30. Nest- 
record of a Bluebird started on May 8, fin- 
ished on the 12th, 2 eggs on the 14th, 5 on the 
19th, hatched on June 1, 3 young on the 4th, 
and one only left on June to. A Catbird 
fledgling was found crouched ready for a joy- 
ride in their neighbor’s automobile on June 
11. A Towhee’s nest, containing young with 
little signs of feathers, was found on May 12, 
the young leaving the nest on the 17th. Mrs. 
Satterthwait reports that a heavy wind-storm 
blew down an oak tree, dislodging 3 young 
Screech Owls from their nest-hole, which the 
parent birds did not return to take care of. 
Adopted by neighbors, 2 of them are doing 
well. Seven baby House Wrens were banded 
June 5, but 5 of them kicked the bands off 
and had to be rebanded. Miss Matlock found 
4 baby Grackles nested in a hedge near the 
Westborough Golf Club gate, while a Catbird 
nesting near them, walked along close to and 
ahead of one of the human intruders with a 
mouthful of insects which she would not carry 
to the crying young until the coast was clear. 
Mr. Jones, after locking up his home for an 
all-day field-trip, found a lively Chimney 
Swift occupying one of the rooms when he 
returned. A Yellow-billed Cuckoo, found 
sitting at the edge of her nest in which were 
four young ones, was an incident of a flash- 
light tour through the Rankin woods one hot 
night in June, while the songs of Whip-poor- 
wills and Chuck-will’s-widow from every side 
reveal their abundant presence at Rankin. 
Mr. Mueller, of Glendale, after photograph- 
ing a Wood Thrush on her nest, tried to coax 
her off the nest in order to photograph the 
young birds, but she refused to leave, even 
clinging to the nest when removed by hand, 
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when she valiantly ‘stood by’ while the 
picture was made. In Dr. Robb’s yard, a ven 
fledgling Woodpecker 
reached the ground beneath the nest, which 
the parents refused to feed, despite its hunger 


turesome Downy 


calls. Placed on the tree, it managed to creep 
back to the nest entrance but the parent 
ignored the prodigal son’s return, neither 
feeding it or driving it away, while it fed those 
in the nest repeatedly. Found on the ground 
next day, it was brought indoors, but died 
before the day was over. 

The 
swarming over St 
and English Sparrows have frequently been 
seen doing their bit to reduce the number. 
Mr. Lang, of Webster Groves, reports a 


thirteen-year cicadas have been 


Louis County for weeks, 


Flicker nesting in a telegraph pole, the en- 
trance being so small that it has to drag one 
foot in behind the other whenever it enters. 
Ife believes that, possibly, a metal obstruc- 
tion prevented making the hole large enough. 
Miss Heising, of Kirkwood, noted the Pro- 
thonotary Warbler feeding on suet on May 
15, 16, and 17, and at a Bluebird box, while 
the Bluebirds were defending it against the 
assault of English Sparrows, a House Wren 
entered and took possession. She also saw a 
Flicker with her offspring at an ant-hill, 
teaching them to eat ants. 

Mr. S. L. O’Byrne’s method of tracing 
meteors to a common radiant point in the sky 
helped him locate, in a heavily wooded area 
at Rankin near the Nature-Study Lodge, the 
exact location of the Pileated Woodpecker’s 
nest. By projecting forward, or backward, 
the observed lines of flight of the birds seen, 
he found the radiant points met at a large 
dead tree covered with vines and having three 
large nesting-holes. From one, a fledgling 
appeared and disappeared, unmindful of his 
near presence. A call from the north brought 
it out, facing that direction, and then began 
a series of calls back and forth between it and 
the parent bird, which appeared on the scene 
twice but would not go to the nest while Mr. 
O’Byrne was there. From the Kansas City 
district comes a report, through Mr. Sussex, 
ot a flock of 39 Starlings within 13 miles of 
Kansas City. (Western reports of the Star 
ling in Missouri had previously been only as 
far as central Missouri, in the Columbia 
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area.) A Long-eared Owl, somewhat unusual 
there, was seen on April 20, and Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds, also rather rare there, on 
April 15.—STERLING JoNnEs, Webster Groves, 
Mo. 

DENVER ReEGION.—Every indication gath- 
ered from the past eight weeks’ experience of 
bird-workers in Colorado confirms and rein- 
forces earlier impressions that birds are once 
more with us in their usual abundance, in 
fact, they have seemed more common than in 
ordinary years. 

A striking feature of the past two months 
was that of flocks of Chipping Sparrows in 
Denver’s parks and its outskirts. Such flocks 
were noted here as early as May 9g, something 
quite beyond the writer’s experience in many 
years; Mrs. Kerruish, at Littleton, and Mrs. 
Ortman, at Englewood, also report similar 
flocks of this Sparrow. Two prairie denizens 
again have returned to this area this spring, 
in their usual abundance, the Lark Bunting 
and the Lark Sparrow. Thanks to the kind- 
ness of H. Y. Musselman, of La Junta, Colo., 
we know that the Lark Sparrow was at his 
area as early as May 7. This neighborhood is 
not far from the eastern border of Colorado, 
and because of this it ought to exhibit an 
occasional eastern species or subspecies. It 
did so this spring in the presence of a Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker. 

A number of species lingered in central 
Colorado for a long time after one would 
expect them to have gone north: the Arctic 


Towhee, the Chestnut-backed Bluebird 
(Mrs. Ortman and Mrs. Kerruish), the 
White-crowned Sparrow, and the Gray- 


headed Junco being good examples. Burrow- 
ing Owls are more common east of Denver 
than for several years past. Bullock’s Oriole 
has not been recently common in the city, 
but this season the species has been seen 
everywhere in relative abundance and has 
remained here much longer than for several 
years past. This spring has disclosed also 
Brewer’s and Clay-colored Sparrows in Den- 
ver’s vicinity, where for three to four years it 
seems to have been absent. A Sparrow, 
never common in Colorado, the Grasshopper, 
was seen at La Junta by Mr. Musselman on 
May 11. This species is probably more and 


more common as one approaches the eastern 
border of the state. 

The list of species now here as breeders is 
an extremely long one; amongst the notables 
are the Broad-tailed Hummer, Catbird, 
Mockingbird, Warbling Vireo, Brewer’s 
Blackbird, Black-headed Grosbeak, Wood 
Peewee, Say’s Phoebe, Yellow-throat, and 
Arkansas Kingbird. 

The Warbler tribe came to Colorado this 
spring in extraordinary numbers and kinds; 
the Black-poll was noted by Mrs. Kerruish, 
Mrs. Ortman, and Mr. Musselman, indicating 
a wide-spread invasion by this uncommon 
Colorado bird; Mr. Musselman also detected 
the Parula, and the Black-throated Green 
Warblers, both rare anywhere in the state. 

Mr. Hellstern, of Fort Morgan, writes that 
he recently saw, amongst many other species, 
the Black and White Warbler, the Ovenbird, 
and a Bay-breasted Warbler. The first is one 
of the rare Warblers in Colorado; there are 
only about five or six records of the second 
for the state for all time, and the third has 
never been recorded as from south of South 
Dakota or west of the Mississippi River 
(except casual in Texas). 

There seem to have been many more Red- 
starts in this region this spring than for 
several years past. 

An abounding bird-life on the plains is re- 
flected in one high-altitude area, Georgetown, 
where Robert Randall has recorded in a 
relatively brief time the occurrence of most 
of the usual migrants and breeders which he 
has found there in the past. Some are of more 
than passing interest; Clark’s Nutcracker, 
Marsh Wren, and the Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
all were in Mr. Randall’s area at least as early 
as May 6. Say’s Phoebe, Redstart, and Up- 
land Plover came a little later on, about May 
11. These dates show that the species are not 
slow in following the edge of spring as it 
travels from the plains up the mountain- 
sides. The Pine Grosbeak breeds in the 
neighborhood _ of being in 
evidence well up to May 1. The Broad-tailed 
Hummingbird and the Violet-green Swallow 
reached Georgetown on May 19 and May 17 
respectively. 

Mrs. Benson’s report relating to bird-life 
at her home near Fruita during the past two 


Georgetown, 
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months dispels all lingering doubt as to the 
wonder of the present migration. ‘We have 
had a wonderful migration” are the words 
that tell her story. Warblers have been 
numerous in the Fruita area this past season; 
it must have been a real joy to see, as Mrs. 
Benson did, nearly a dozen kinds this spring 
without stepping a foot off of her own prem- 
ises, especially if the list includes the Black- 
throated Gray, Lacy’s, and the Townsend’s 
Warblers. Flycatchers have been well repre- 
sented at the Fruita neighborhood this 
season. The roster of the Flycatchers on 
Mrs. Benson’s premises is of much interest, 
including, as it does, the Ash-throated, 
Western, Olive-sided, Say’s Phoebe, Arkansas 
Kingbird, Kingbird, and Wood Peewee. The 
Sage Thrasher and the California Cuckoo 
were seen at Fruita during the past eight 
weeks, and also in other Colorado locations, 
showing a rather wide-spread distribution of 
these birds. More than 25 bird species are 
now nesting on the Benson property, includ- 
ing the Burrowing Owl, surely enough to 
atone for a dearth of birds in the recent past. 

A good location certainly yields some fas- 
cinating birds. This applies strongly to the 
territory surrounding Mrs. Weldon’s home at 
the mouth of the Big Thompson canyon 
west of Loveland. Mrs. Weldon is never over- 
enthusiastic, but the present migration has 
given her great pleasure and interest. One of 
her ‘treats’ was a visit from a Black and 
White Warbler, a bird quite uncommon any- 
where in the state, and another species, now 
more or less rare, the Willet, was a pleasant 
surprise when noted on her ranch. As else- 
where in Colorado, Juncos lingered long in 
Loveland during the season now ending. On 
May 4, a flock of Pipits was in the fields of the 
Weldon place, showing that this ‘above- 
timber-line-nester’ clung to the lowlands as 
long as possible before going to nest at the 
edge of a snow-field. Brown Thrashers have 
visited several Colorado localities this season, 
not overlooking Loveland in their wander- 
ings. As this report is being closed, a letter 
comes in from Mrs. T. C. Forward whose 
recent experiences at her Ione home (35 miles 
north of Denver) leads her almost to dupli- 
cate Mrs. Benson’s words. She writes that 
“This has been a wonderful season for birds.” 
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The writer has received from his obliging 
friends a large mass of very interesting and 
valuable data relating to the bird-life of 
Colorado during the past two months; it is 
regretted that present conditions permit only 
a brief summary of these data. Jn extenso 
they would be of decided help to resident 
and visiting bird-lovers—W. H. BercTo.p, 
Denver, Colo. 


San Francisco Recion.—Chilly weather 
prevailed throughout the bay area during 
most of the period covered in this report. 
General rains during the first week of May 
and occasional showers up to May 19 made 
the migration season unusually interesting 
because of the delays in bird-movements. 
Summer birds arriving after April 15 were: 
Yellow Warbler, April 19; Russet-backed 
Thrush and Olive-sided Flycatcher, April 20; 
Ash-throated Flycatcher (in Contra Costa 
County), April 30; Lazuli Bunting, May 1; 
Western Wood Pewee, May 2, and Long- 
tailed Chat, May 8. In contrast with last 
year, the Lazuli Bunting is abundant and 
very generally distributed. Migrating Tana- 
gers appeared on May 1, and groups of Gros- 
beaks, Pileolated Warblers, Purple Finches, 
Pine Siskins, Hermit Warblers, and Russet- 
backed Thrushes were conspicuous during 
the succeeding week, indicating that they 
were probably migrating birds. Even as late 
as May 23, a group of Thrushes was seen, 
and Tanagers are still present, especially in 
the vicinity of cherry Migrating 
Rufous Hummers were seen on May 16, the 
first date they were recorded being March s. 

Of the winter visitants, Fox Sparrows re- 
mained until May 2; Pipits, April 21; Hermit 
Thrush, April 24; Gambel’s Sparrow, May 4; 
Audubon’s Warbler, April 29; and Golden- 
crowned Sparrow, May 18 (Mrs. Blake). 
There were three banding records later than 
the state record of May 13 for the Golden- 
crowned Sparrow. Lincoln’s Sparrow was 


trees. 


banded May 4. Cedar Waxwings were still 
present on the university campus on May 31. 

An idea of nesting activities may be 
gleaned from the following running account. 
April 17, Blue Jay brooding 4 eggs which 
hatched April 19; April 18, Pileolated War- 
blers building a nest; which contained 2 eggs 
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on April 26 and 4 on April 28; April 23, 4 
Mallard Ducklings seen; May 3, young Point 
Pifios Juncos out of nest; May 7, young 
Robins left nest; May 8, young Western 
Bluebirds in spotted plumage, and House 
Wrens and Willow Woodpeckers feeding 
young in nest; May 9, young Bush-tits lined 
up on a branch, young Titmice on the wing, 
Shrike feeding nestlings; May 11, family of 
Slender-billed Nuthatches out of the nest; 
May 12, Lawrence’s Goldfinch building, 
young Brewer’s Blackbirds on the wing, 
Linnets and Bullock’s Oriole brooding; May 
14, young Lutescent Warblers out of the nest, 
Violet-green Swallows nesting (in Santa 
Clara County, Miss Pringle); May 16, 
3 downy young in Sparrow Hawk’s nest; 
June 9g, family of baby Quail seen; June 13, 
Wood Pewees feeding nestlings, California 
Woodpeckers well grown. Mr. Brock reports 
the finding of the nest of the Western Tanager 
in the vicinity of Sunol, the first record for 
Alameda County, so far as I can discover. 
He has also attracted Cowbirds to his feeding- 
trays, 20 miles north of their former range. 
Migration of shore-birds has continued 
through the period up to June 5. Commander 
Parmenter writes that records kept here or 
at Santa Barbara during sixteen years give 
May 26 as the latest date for Black-bellied 
Plover, but this year about 125 (none in 
breeding plumage) were seen on June 5. On 
the same date, a Western Willet, 9 Long- 
billed Dowitchers, and 4 Marbled Godwits 
were seen. Other last records were: Hudson- 
ian and Long-billed Curlew (2), May 15; 
Sandpipers, May 15 (none on June 1); 
Northern Phalaropes, June 1 (most abundant 
May 1); Sanderling, May 4; Knots, May 9 
(21); Semi-palmated Plover, May 9. Ruddy 
Turnstones were seen on the rocks at the 
Cliff House up to April 26, when 12 Black 
Turnstones were also seen (Stephens), but 
on April 27, Commander Parmenter found 
only one black one remaining. He found his 
last Wandering Tattlers on May 19. Only 
1 Surf Bird has been reported (April 21). 
Avocets were seen on April 23 and May 1. 
Forster’s Terns were most numerous the first 
half of May and were last seen by Mr. Swarth 
on May 23. His last record for the White- 
winged Scoter, which has been very scarce 


all winter, was April 27. Surf Scoters became 
very abundant during the third week in April 
(1000 one day) and were last seen on May 2. 
Bonaparte’s Gulls, with black heads, were 
numbered by the hundreds through the third 
week of April; after May 1, only 50 to 60 were 
seen daily, most of them with white heads. 
A few such still remain (June 10). Immature 
Glaucous-winged Gulls diminished in num- 
bers through April and were last seen on 
May 12. Single Herring Gulls were seen on 
April 27 and May 12. California and Western 
Gulls are reduced to lowest ebb for the year. 
Cormorants were extremely abundant during 
the second and third weeks of April, but no 
Baird’s were seen on the bay.—AmeE ta S. 
ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


PorTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—The spring 
of 1933 will long be remembered as very back- 
ward, with below-normal temperatures, 
excessive rainfall, and days of continued 
cloudiness. 

East of the Cascades, late April was very 
cold, delaying the arrival of spring migrants 
toa marked degree. The local resident species 
began nesting early in April, but snow and 
low temperatures delayed them so that young 
birds, eggs, and nest-building continued over 
an extended period. From April 20 to 26, 
Gambel’s Sparrows, on their northward 
flight, appeared in great numbers over the 
sage-brush plains. A few Sage Thrashers be- 
gan coming in at this time. The first Western 
Kingbird was seen near Hermiston on April 
23, and they became common a few days 
later. Brewer’s Sparrows arrived in numbers 
the last week of the month. On April 26, 
California Yellow Warblers, House Finches, 
Pale Goldfinches, and a few Western King- 
birds were noted along the Columbia River 
east of The Dalles, and the next day large 
flocks of White-fronted Geese were noted 
flying north over Portland. 

The last few days of April and the first few 
days of May a marked migration of Hud- 
sonian Curlew and other shore-birds occurred 
along the Oregon coast, while, at the same 
time, more Bonaparte’s Gulls were reported 
than for many years. 

With the coming of May, the Bullock’s 
Orioles, Black-throated Gray, Macgillivray 
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and Lutescent Warblers, Pacific Yellow- 
throats, Traill’s Flycatchers, Western War- 
bling and Cassin’s Vireos increased. How- 
ever, nesting was delayed on account of cold, 
rainy weather. 

Late in May the writer and I. N. Gabriel- 
son were in eastern Oregon where migrants in 
mixed flocks were rather abundant in suitable 
localities. Near Meacham, in the Blue 
Mountains, we found Townsend’s Warblers, 
Cassin’s Vireos, Western Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets, and Hammond’s Flycatchers com- 
mon in the mixed pine and larch forests. In 
the lower country, the Lazuli Bunting, 
Bullock’s Oriole, Pale Goldfinch, Black- 
headed Grosbeak, Yellow Warbler, and both 
the Eastern and Western Kingbirds were 
common. 

On May 27, we visited Lookout Mountain, 
in Baker County, where snow still covered 
large areas of the upper slopes. Birds were 
congregated in considerable numbers in both 
the timber and sage-brush areas. In the 
woods were Mountain Chickadees, Red- 
breasted Nuthatches, Hammond’s and 
Wright’s Flycatchers, Audubon’s, Town- 
send’s, and Orange-crowned Warblers, West- 
ern House Wrens, Cassin’s and Western 
Warbling Vireos, Batchelder’s Woodpeckers, 
Rocky Mountain Hairy Woodpeckers, Red- 
shafted Flickers, Red-naped Sapsuckers, Pine 
Siskins, Shufeldt’s Juncos, Sparrow and 
Western Red-tailed Hawks. On the open, 
sage-covered slopes were Western Vespers, 
Brewer’s, Slate-colored, and Western Lark 
Sparrows, and along the lower creek-bottoms, 
Song Sparrows, Lewis’s Woodpeckers, Green- 
tailed Towhees, Mountain Bluebirds, and a 
few migrant Pileolated and Townsend’s 
Warblers. Western Chipping Sparrows and 
Lewis’s Woodpeckers appear more plentiful 
than usual. 

The first Pacific Nighthawk arrival from 
the south was noted near Ontario on May 29. 

A Black Tern-and several small Sterna, 
either the Common or Forster’s Tern, were 
seen along Snake River on May 28 and 29, 
and again near Boardman on June 2. On the 
same day a flock of 12 to 15 Pacific Night- 
hawks were seen hawking insects over a pond 
near the same place. 

An abundance of Cedar Waxwings have 
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visited Portland this summer and are still 
found in flocks about town. 

Despite adverse weather conditions, up to 
and including early June, our total bird popu- 
lation is up to standard and a marked increase 
Western 
STANLEY 


of Lewis’s Woodpeckers and 
Mourning Doves is quite evident 
G. Jewett, Portland, Ore 

MINNESOTA REGION.—The final week of 
April and the first nine days of May were 
cold and stormy, just when the migration 
was getting well under way. The rest of May 
and the first two weeks of June have been 
exceptionally warm, with record high tem- 
peratures and storms reaching tornado 
violence on several occasions. The rainfall in 
April was below normal, but in May exceeded 
the average for the last 41 years. 

The following brief outline of the bird- 
migration for Minneapolis and vicinity has 
been compiled largely from the reports of 
correspondents, and shows some early arri 
vals in spite of the inclement weather. April 
Bittern, 16th, 
Savannah, Lark, and Swamp Sparrows; 17th, 
Horned Grebe; 18th, Field Sparrow; 19th, 


15, American Cowbird; 


Lesser Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sandpiper, 


Winter Wren; 20th, Bank Swallow; 22d, Tow- 
building; 24th, Palm 


Tree Swallow 


Warbler, Thrasher; 26th, Green Heron, Sora, 


hee, 


Solitary Sandpiper, Chimney Swift, Rough- 
winged and Barn Swallows, Clay-colored, 
White-throated, 
Long-billed Marsh Wren; 28th, Least Sand- 
piper, Black and White Warbler, Yellow- 
headed Blackbird; 29th, Spotted Sandpiper, 
Tern, Nighthawk, Blue-headed 
Vireo, Orange-crowned Warbler, Louisiana 
Water-Thrush; 30th, Virginia Rail, Common 
Tern, House Wren, Catbird, Yellow-throated 
Nashville War- 
blers, Cardinal’s nest, one egg. 

Bobolink; 3d, Gallinule, nest of 


and Lincoln’s Sparrows, 


Caspian 


Vireo, Golden-winged and 


May 2, 
Migrant Shrike, 4 eggs; 4th, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak; 6th, Ovenbird; 7th, Crested Fly- 
catcher, Magnolia, Black-throated Green, 
and Chestnut-sided Warblers, Wood, Olive- 
backed, and Willow Scarlet 
Tanager; oth, Northern Yellow-throat (April 
30, Cannon Falls); roth, Black Tern, Gray- 
Thrush, Blackburnian Warbler, 


Thrushes, 


cheeked 
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Baltimore Oriole (May 2, Frontenac); 12th, 
Long-billed Dowitcher, Yellow Warbler; 
13th, Wilson’s Phalarope, Hummingbird, 
Kingbird, Warbling Vireo, Harris’s Sparrow; 
14th, Tennessee, Cape May, Black-poll, 
Wilson’s, and Canada Warblers, Redstart, 
White-crowned Sparrow; 15th, Parula War- 
bler, flock of 20 Golden Plover; 17th, Red- 
eyed and Philadelphia Vireos, Orchard 
Oriole, Indigo Bunting; 18th, Bay-breasted 
and Mourning Warblers; 22d, flock of Lapland 
Longspurs feeding on seeds of decayed toma- 
toes, they left only when the field was cleared 
(Mickel and Dawnson); 28th, Dickcissel 
(building June 4), became common all over 
southern Minnesota—a ‘Dickcissel year.’ 

Miss Jilson, Mrs. Junea W. Kelly, of 
Alameda, Calif., and L. R. Badger sent full 
reports for Frontenac, the dates a little 
earlier than for Minneapolis. Miss Jilson 
wrote as follows: “An unusually warm fort- 
night (May 11 to 25). The Warblers were 
present in large numbers and in great variety 
from the 15th to the 20th. I saw 4 Cerulean 
Warblers (the first May 16), all singing and 
one being chased by a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 
I found a Baird’s Sparrow on the 14th, my 
first certain record, and saw another on the 
2tst and heard him sing his pretty tinkling 
song over and over again. Three Baird’s 
Sandpipers were seen on the 13th and an un- 
usually large flock of 30 or more on the 25th, 
among a group of variously plumaged Sander- 
lings and one Turnstone. I found a Rose- 
breasted Grosheak’s nest with three eggs of 
the owner and six of the Cowbird.” 

Mrs. E. O. Wilson, of Montevideo, accom- 
panied her spring report with the following 
comments: “We had much wet, cold, and 
windy weather during the early weeks of the 
migration. A few birds came earlier than 
usual and many were extremely late. There 
were few of some species but on the other 
hand we had an abundance of Bobolinks and 
Dickcissels, which came even into the edge of 
town and filled the air with their persistent 
and happy notes.” An Olive-sided Flycatcher 
on June 11 was a few days later than any 
previous date for southern Minnesota. 

The following items in a considerable list 
sent by Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of Madison, Lac 
qui Parle County, are of special interest 


Burrowing Owl, April 22; Harris’s Sparrow, 
April 30; Gambel’s Sparrow, May 5; Baird’s 
Sparrow, May 8; and Western Kingbird, 
May 16. 

A report of observations by Arthur G. 
Torgerson, of Fosston, in the northwestern 
part of the state, contains the statement that 
the Hungarian Partridge and Bob-white 
were present during the past winter and fed 
at 25 feeding stations maintained by local 
sportsmen.—Tuos. S. Roserts, Director, Mu- 
seum of Natural History, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) Recrion.—Perhaps 
the cool weather of April and May, 1933, in 
the Washington Region had some influence 
on the behavior of the spring birds. At least, 
a considerable number of the transient species 
spent a good season with us before passing on 
to the north. 
daily lists of birds 


Some observers report good 


The Cape May Warbler was reported at 
Landover, Md., on May 3 by R. Overing; the 
Golden-winged Warbler, Blackburnian War- 
bler, and Bay-breasted Warbler near Cabin 
John Bridge, Md., on May 6 by L. D. Miner; 
the Nashville Warbler and Wilson’s Warbler 
at Piney Branch, D. C., on May 7 by W. H. 
Ball; the Tennessee Warbler at Piney Branch; 
D. C., on May 9g; and the Gray-cheeked 
Thrush at the Soldiers’ Home, D. C., on the 
same day by the same observer : 

The Prothonotary Warbler, which is now 
to be considered a rare summer resident near 
Washington, was noted by A. L. Nelson at 
Fort Humphreys, Va., on April 29. 

A pair of Broad-winged Hawks was seen 
near their previous year’s nesting-site in the 
vicinity of Dyke, Va., by M. T. Donoho on 
April 29. The American Bittern was reported 
at Seneca, Md., on May 2 by W. H. Ball, and 
also in the vicinity of Washington on March 25 
by Major G. R. Meyer. 

The common Tern was noted at Hunting 
Creek, Va., on April 29 by W. H. Ball, and on 
May 3, at Dyke, by L. D. Miner. 

The Wilson’s Snipe was apparently un- 
usually numerous during the present spring, 


as L. A. Branchaud reported seeing 42 on the 
Patuxent River, Maryland, near the junction 
of the western branch of the same stream, on 
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April 25. The Caspian Tern is a rather un- 
common bird in the Washington area, but 
7 individuals were seen at Gravelly Point, 
Va., on the Potomac River, near Washington, 
on April 29 by Mrs. Burleigh. Another un- 
common species here is the Upland Plover, a 
pair of which was reported in a field near 
Millwood, Va., by W. H. Ball on May 3. 

On April 3 an unusually large number of 
water-fowl was present on the Potomac River 
between Washington and Mount Vernon. 
The great majority was composed of Lesser 
Scaups, Canvasbacks, and Black Ducks, but 
there were several other species of which the 
Pintail was the most numerous. On this day 
over 300 American Coots were seen, and on 
April 17 about the same number. On April 3 
there were 84 Whistling Swans on the river, 
but on April 17 only one remained. In fact, 
by April 17 the water-fowl on the Potomac 
River had largely passed on northward. 

In addition to the Canada Goose, the 
Whistling Swan, and American Coot, the fol- 
lowing species of water-fowl were reported 
from the Washington Region, the last four, 
however, from only the Chesapeake Bay area 
adjacent to Chesapeake Beach: American 
Merganser, Red-breasted Merganser, Mal- 
lard, Black Duck, Pintail, Baldpate, Gad- 
wall, Blue-winged Teal, Green-winged Teal, 
Wood Duck, Canvasback, Ring-necked 
Duck, Lesser Scaup Duck, Redhead, Ruddy 
Duck, American Bufflehead, 
Old-squaw, and White-winged Scoter. 

Nests of the European Starling, containing 
young, were reported by W. H. Ball at the 
National Zoélogical Park, D. C., on April 12. 
The Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was noted nest- 
building at Difficult Run, Va., on April 27, 
by Major G. R. Meyer, and at New Alexan- 
dria, Va., on April 29 by W. H. Ball. A 
Cardinal was seen on its nest near Cabin 
John Bridge on April 26 by L. D. Miner, and 
another nest in the National Zodélogical Park, 
Washington, D. C., reported by R. R. 
Lambert, contained two eggs and one young 
bird on April 28. Bluebirds were seen by W. 
H. Ball feeding young on May 3, near May, 
Va. A Wood Thrush was also reported 
by him nest-building near Cabin John 
Bridge, Md., on May 6.—Harry C. OBEr- 
HOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Golden-eye, 
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THe Prarrre Hornep Lark. By GAYLE B. 
PICKWELL. Trans. Acad. Sci. St. Louis, 
Vol. XXVII, 1931. 160 pages; 34 plates, 
18 figures; tables. 


This is a monographic study ot that race 
of the circumpolar Horned Lark which 
occurs at the southeasterly border of the 
breeding-range of the species taken as a 
whole. It nests primarily in the prairie 
region of the Middle West, and thence more 
or less irregularly to the Atlantic Coastal 
States north of New Jersey. 

“Out of the bleak end of that ecological 
series of bird habitats, that begins with the 
heavy forests and ends with the barrens, 
lives America’s only Lark. . . . In that region 
extending from the Missouri to the Atlantic 
and from Kansas to Ontario the particular 
form of this Lark is... the Prairie Horned 
Lark. Far from the treeless Arctics, far from 
the deserts, Otocoris alpestris praticola finds 
as his barrens the plowed fields of the Mid- 
west, the tree-denuded, wind-swept hilltops 
of the Northeastern States, those peculiarly 
unnatural and artificial barrens, the hazards 
of modern-day golf-courses, 

“Tf for no other reason than that here is a 
bird nesting where no bird has a right to 
nest; a bird in a niche that demands not 
vegetation but lack of it; a bird alone and 
unique in its nesting site without a com- 
petitor and far out at the end of the series— 
if for no other reason than this purely 
ecological one the Prairie Horned Lark 
invites close study. But if we add to this 
the fact that it is a Lark, a representative of 
our only Lark, with the song of a Lark, the 
ways of a Lark and many a habit and 
idiosyncrasy peculiarly its own, then this 
account has its full excuse for being, needs 
no apology.” 

The author considers the evidence con- 
clusive that this Horned Lark has invaded 
the East from its more primitive mid-western 
range in the last half century, the culmi- 
nation of a range-extension presumably cor- 
related with changes made by deforestation 


and cultivation. Lacking evidence to the 
contrary, that view is the best one to accept, 
but it should be noted that the problem is 
here discussed for this bird alone. As a 
matter of fact, there are other species of 
animals which have apparently extended 
their range eastward in a not dissimilar 
manner, certainly in some cases before the 
coming of the white man, and that have 
increased or decreased and disappeared again 
in the eastern territory. In considerable data 
of range and migration based on what seems 
to be a pretty comprehensive review of 
Prairie Horned Lark literature, it is sur- 
prising that no mention is made of the 
permanently resident colony on Block Island, 
R. I., frequently referred to in Brrp-Lore’s 
Christmas Census. 

The whole breeding cycle has been studied 
very closely and is discussed in much detail 
under such headings as Habitats, Song, Nest- 
ing Territories, Courtship, Nest-building, 
Incubation Period, The Young. There are 
numerous excellent and very interesting 
photographs illustrating habitats, nests, eggs, 
and young. The flight-song “‘is a true Lark 
song and in its method of delivery, at least, 
has several points in common with that of 
the Skylark of Europe.” The nesting season 
is a prolonged one and remarkable in that 
nests as early as March are the rule rather 
than an exception, and are frequently 
destroyed by heavy snow. The nest is placed 
in a cavity dug by the female, usually made 
partly under a clod or tuft of grass. About a 
portion of the rim of the nest there is nearly 
always a definite layer of material (clods or 
pebbles) which the Lark has laid down during 
nest-building, appropriately called a ‘paving’ 
or ‘pavement,’ and over the bare surface of 
this, the Larks, if undisturbed, invariably 
seem to approach the nest. 

This exceedingly interesting pamphlet 
combines and arranges a mass of observa- 
tional data. It has a summary, a bibliog- 
raphy, and a most useful index. Would 
that there were some such treatise available 
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on each of the birds in our fauna, so that the 
observer, with feet firmly planted on the 
known, might be in better position to work 
out unsolved problems.—J. T. N. 


STANDARD FreLtp Carp oF ALL Brrps 
OccURRING ANNUALLY IN EASTERN NORTH 
AMERICA. Published by Henry H. 
CoLitns, Jr., Chestnut Hill, Pa. 25 for $1, 
100 for $3. 

This useful check-list is 
issued in two editions, one containing the 
common, the other the technical names of 
our birds. The former gives a list of extinct 
species and indicates by symbols those that 
are becoming rare or approaching extinction, 
facts that cannot be too widely broadcast. 
—F. M. C. 


pocket-sized 


Firty YEARS OF MusEuM Work. AvrTo- 
BIOGRAPHY, UNPUBLISHED PAPERS, AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FREpERIC A. Lucas, 
Sc. D. Published by the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, 
1933. 81 pages; half-tone portrait frontis- 
piece; 4 plates. 

Though perhaps indirectly, this volume is 
of no little interest to bird-lovers and orni- 
thologists. It tells very little about birds to be 
sure, but a great deal about museums. 
Every bird-student nowadays knows, or 
should know, that museums are there, and 
will understand them better for reading it. 
Then Dr. Lucas was himself one of the 
eminent bird-lovers and ornithologists of the 
passing generation. He was actively in- 
terested in the work of the Audubon Societies 
as a man whose judgment other men could 
trust; and the ornithological titles from his 
pen, though not as long and impressive a list 
as if he had been by temperament a scholar 
rather than a man who does things, show a 
keen insight into hazy subjects which we 
believe frequently led to the correct solutions 
of problems in question and others allied 
thereto. His narrative of fifty years of 
museum work is an exceedingly human 
document, full of the author’s practical 
philosophy and humor. Mention of the 
names of men, familiar as names at least to 
most naturalists of today, are of particular 
interest by so keen a student of human 
nature as was Dr. Lucas. The autobiograph- 
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ical manuscript was essentially completed 
before his death in 1929, but at the same time 
we feel that we should express our appre- 
ciation and gratitude for something very 
worth while to those who have had a part in 
editing and bringing it through the press in 
this satisfactory form.—J. T. N. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Wrtson BuLtietiIn.—The March 
number begins with ‘The Meaning of Bird 
Control,’ by W. L. McAtee, an exposition of 
the occasional need for purely local control 
of various birds and the limited effect of 
such local measures on the general abun- 
dance of the species. ‘Robins and Rasp- 
berries,’ by Grant Henderson, recounts the 
difference in the amount of injury done by 
Robins in the same raspberry patch in two 
successive years. ‘Ornithological Reminis- 
cences of Mid-Victorian Washington,’ by 
Morris M. Green, presents thumb-nail 
sketches of a number of early ornithologists 
as seen in the eighties. ‘A Mensural Study 
of a Collection of Grus canadensis from Iowa 
and Nebraska,’ by Philip A. Dumont, gives 
the results of a study of 28 specimens referred 
to two subspecies. ‘Notes on the Birds found 
at Lake Johnston and Last Mountain Lake, 
Saskatchewan, during April and May, 1922,’ 
by (the late) C. G. Harrold, gives an an- 
notated list of 149 species and subspecies 
(edited by B. W. Cartwright assisted by 
R. D. Harris). The department of ‘General 
Notes’ contains a number of interesting 
observations by various observers. The 
number closes with the Proceedings of the 
nineteenth annual meeting of the Wilson 
Ornithological Club, with a list of 35 papers 
on the program and the reports of various 
officers.—J. T. Z. 


THE Conpor.—The May number of ‘The 
Condor’ contains five general articles and a 
number of brief notes. E. L. Sumner, Jr., 
contributes a rather detailed account of a 
roosting colony of Black-crowned Night 
Herons in Alameda, Calif., summarizing the 
history of the colony during the last 25 years. 
He reviews the difficulties of the birds due to 
developing urban conditions, and describes 
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the successful effort to induce them to move, 
which was accomplished, without shooting, 
by the use of alarm clocks 

Under the heading Dis- 
tribution in Relation to Number of Eggs,’ 
C. K. Averill discusses the various groups of 
North 
birds that lay not more than 3 eggs belong 
to groups of limited distribution in the South 
or Southwest; those that lay 4 to 6 eggs 
the 
those that lay 7 to 10 eggs constitute a group 
of smal! woodland birds, chiefly Holarctic 
and of extensive distribution, but including 


‘Geographical 


American birds and concludes that 


include most of Passerine birds; and 


also the Magpies of North America and the 
Old World. 

The results of detailed study of individ- 
uality and territoriality displayed by the 
Golden-crowned and White-crowned Spar- 
rows and the San Francisco Spotted Towhee 
are described by Grace Tompkins, and an 
interesting ‘The Le Conte 
Thrashers of the San Joaquin Valley in 
California,’ is given in a paper by Joseph 


account of 


Grinnell which was read by title at the last 
A. O. U. meeting in Quebec. 

In ‘Fossil Bird Remains from the Eocene 
of Wyoming,’ Alexander Wetmore describes 
Geranoides jepseni, a Crane-like bird from the 
deposits on South Elk Creek, Bighorn 
County, Wyo. 

Among the shorter notes are some new 
bird records for California, banding records 
of White-crowned Sparrows in the Coachella 
Valley, statistics of Golden-crowned, Gam- 
and Nuttall’s banded at 
Berkeley, and notes on Hermit Thrushes of 
the Special mention 
should be made of the editorial comment on 
the ‘Second Annual Black Brant Census in 
California,’ recording about 44,000 birds in 


bel’s Sparrows 


northwestern states 


February, 1932, and characterized as “prob- 
ably the most valuable single contribution 
to exact knowledge of California’s water- 
fowl that has appeared in any recent years.” 
—T. S. P. 


Birp BANbING.—In the January, 1933, 
issue of this magazine, Thomas H. Bisson- 
nette (together with A. P. R. Wadlund) gives 
us another valuable contribution toward the 


solution of the problem: How does light 
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affect the activity of the sex-glands? By 
exposing Starlings to various types of lamps 
he finds that only light of certain long wave- 
lengths appears to be stimulating, and even 
such light only if applied with a limited 
intensity. Any departure from optimal con- 
ditions may have inhibitory effects. 

Paul L. Errington finds, with the help of 
banding, that Bob-whites tend to remain in 
relatively small areas for extended periods, 
and that “an individual may continue to live 
in approximately the same place from year 
to year, or it may not.” F. C. Lincoln con- 
tinues his series of papers dealing with the 
‘State Distribution of Return from Banded 
Ducks’, treating British Columbia, California, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Kansas. 

Instruments are more and more used in 
life-history work to cut down the weary hours 
of recording certain phenomena. J. Buss- 
mann describes the ‘Terragraph’ which, by 
closing an electric circuit, records the number 
and time of feeding ot young birds by their 
parents. The Greater Titmouse holds the 
record with 393 feedings on one day. 

In a stimulating paper H. Friedmann 
points out that we are still far from under- 
standing all the complications connected 
with the conception of territory in bird-life, 
and that more actual measurements of such 
territories may help to elucidate the various 
problems. W. Eaton on ‘Mortality of 
Banded Hawks and Owls,’ and Maurice 
Broun on ‘Some Live Weights and Measure- 
ments of Small Birds,’ present valuable 
material. 

In the April, 1933, issue, Francesco Chigi 
describes some of the methods used for bird- 
catching on an Italian ornithological station. 
American bird-banders might apply some 
of these methods (particularly the use of 
nets, instead of traps) with good advantage. 
Harold S. Peters publishes a list of ‘External 
Parasites Collected from Banded Birds’ in 
eastern North America. He appeals for 
further help to fill the numerous gaps in our 
knowledge. 

Seth Low gives us ‘Further Notes on the 
Nesting of Tree Swallows’ at the Austin 
Ornithological Research Station at Cape Cod. 
Of the various types of nesting-boxes offered 


the birds, one was definitely preferred. Notes 
on the acquisition of the adult plumage, on 
the feeding, and on the increase of weight of 
young birds are given. Of 671 eggs laid in 
1932, there were 564 (84.1 per cent) hatched, 
and 402 young birds (60 per cent) were 


reared successfully. 
Frederick C. Lincoln records the returns 
of Ducks banded in Louisiana, Maine, 


Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, and 


Missouri. It seems to be evident from his 
data that the main migration through each 
state occurs in definite directions, but that 
there is also a very considerable scattering 
in other directions. In shorter notes many 
interesting returns and recoveries of banded 


birds are recorded.—E. M. 


THe Heron.—The second (1932) number 
of this ‘Annual of the Woodmere Academy 
Bird Club’ has ‘Cobb’s 
Island Breeders,’ photographs (by R. W. 
Berliner) of young Roseate Terns, Gull- 
billed Tern, Black Skimmer, and Clapper 


for frontispiece 


Rail nests with eggs. This is followed by 
‘A Survey of the Bird Life of Cobb’s Island, 
Virginia’ by B. C. Berliner, with a table of 


estimated numbers of breeding Terns and 
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shore-birds as reported by five ornithologists 
at intervals in the 40 years from 1892 to 1932. 
Most species show a gratifying recent in- 
crease. Highlights of days afield spent by 
members of the Club individually or col- 
lectively are chronicled under diverse 
authorship from different localities: Mon- 
tauk, Long Island (R. Arbib); Boonton, N. 
J. (R. W. Berliner); Penobscot Bay, Maine 
(D. Berolzheimer); Mill Neck, Long Island 
(R. Loewi); Lake Stinson, N. H. (T. Vogel). 
‘The History of the Least Terns on the Atlan- 
tic Coast’ is discussed (R. Weil); and there 
is discussion of the bird seasons of 1931 and 
1932, on and near Long Island, migration 
and other data cited and compared. Among 
a few shorter articles is an observation of a 
Duck Hawk carrying off a crippled Black- 
bellied Plover, and a spring record of the 
Golden Plover.—J. T. N. 
Bird Lores Wanted 

Karl Plath, 2847 Giddings St., Chicago, 
[lls., wishes to buy a copy of the May-June, 
1912, number 

Frederick B. Philip, West Road, Short 
Hills, N. J., wishes to buy a copy of the 
January-February, 1931, number 


KILLDEER, HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
Photographed by B. C. Haitt, April 15, 1930 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


A BIRD GROUP now under construction at 
the American Museum of Natural History 
illustrates in an unusually satisfactory way 
the functions that such a group should fulfil. 
As a member of a still growing series of 
Faunal Habitat Groups, representing the 
birds of the world, exclusive of North 
America, to which an entire hall has been 
devoted, its prime object is to afford a setting 
for the more characteristic species of the 
Palearctic Region. The selection of such a 
setting implies the consideration of certain 
factors which de not enter into the choice of a 
site for what, by distinction, may be called a 
Nesting Habitat Group 

In the latter, a geographic region and 
species having been determined, an exact site, 
usually within a ‘rookery’ or colony, will be 
selected and reproduced realistically. Thus, 
a Nesting Habitat Group of Flamingoes or of 
Pelicans, for example, is an essentially photo- 
graphic rendering of a definite scene within 
a fixed colony. 

But in creating a Faunal Habitat Group of 
the bird-life of a humid tropical American 
forest, on the other hand, our choice of 
locality and site are not so restricted by cir- 


cumstances. The Tropical American Region 


from Mexico to Paraguay, is open to us, and 
having named our locality it remains to 
choose a spot which, within a few square feet, 
will afford proper surroundings for many 
birds of widely differing habits. Moreover, it 
should be well enough known to the average 
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museum visitor to connect with his mental or, 
preferably, actual experiences. 

The American Museum’s group on Barro 
Colorado Island in Gatun Lake, Canal Zone, 
admirably fills all these requirements. Pos- 
sibly no pastoral place in tropical America is 
more widely known. Its life is still largely 
primeval, and it offers innumerable sites 
which, reproduced accurately, not alone 
depict a tropical American forest but offer a 
suitable home for its more characteristic 
birds, whether of the ground or tree-tops. 

Where, then, should we look for the equiva- 
lent of a Barro Colorado in the Palearctic 
Region? Certainly our search should begin 
in England, and in some part of England 
where comparatively natural conditions pre- 
vail, and which, in addition, should have 
some especial interests for American bird 
lovers. Such a place was found on the trail 
through the New Forest over which Sir 
Edward Grey took Col. Roosevelt on June 9g, 
IgI0. 

There gorse and heather-covered moor, 
meeting ancient beeches undergrown with 
holly and bluebell, on the shores of a sweeping 
brook, offer haunts for birds as unlike as Sky- 
lark, Kingfisher, and Cuckoo. Francis Jaques, 
who had brought the forest of Barro Colorado 
within the narrow confines of a museum 
group without sacrificing its dignity or im- 
pressiveness, was left to conquer this hunting- 
ground of William the Conqueror, and it is 
the success he has already achieved that 
prompts this tribute to his efforts before they 
are completed, and induces us to give the 
pleasure of anticipation to prospective at- 
tendants to the A. O. U. Jubilee Congress at 
the American Museum next autumn. 

The selection and placing of the birds in a 
Faunal Habitat Group is a problem not en- 
countered in the Nesting Habitat Group. In 
the latter only a single species may be in- 
cluded; the former may contain three-score 
or more. In this connection the codperation 
of English ornithologists was sought in order 
that the danger of false association might be 
avoided, and George Lodge, England’s great 
bird artist, conferring with Mr. Jaques, drew, 
in their proper poses, figures of all the birds 
to be shown, for the guidance of Jaques’ 
taxidermist co-laborer, Raymond Potter. 
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THE INDIGO BUNTING 


With Photographs by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Sweet, sweet—where, where—here, here 
—see il, see it—that’s my song. At first 
you may think you are listening only 
to a Goldfinch’s ramblings, but once 
you have really noticed that my notes 
are in pairs, you will never again have 
trouble recognizing my voice when you 
hear it. 

From topmost branch or telegraph 
wire, I sing and sing from mid-May to 
late August, but unless you learn my 
song, you may seldom see me because, 
against the sky, I do not look blue at 
all. Instead, I seem to be dull black, 
because that is one of the tricks of blue 
feathers—they are blue only by re- 
flected light. When I come down into the shrubbery and the sunlight glints 
at an abrupt angle from my back to your eye, you may think you have never 
seen such a brilliant bird before in all your life, but the next moment when I 
fly up to the wire over your head, I am again a somber little Sparrow with 
nothing to attract your attention. Thus, many people go through life—even 
tramping the country roads where I abound—without realizing that I exist. 
Indeed, even bird-lovers who do not know my song pass me by with only a 
glance in my direction when I sit high overhead. And how I do startle them 
when I fly down to the green lawn or the bare road and give them the full 
benefit of my intense blue. 

You see blue is not a pigment color that remains the same when viewed 
from all angles. Indeed, there are only three pigments in most birds’ feathers— 
reds, yellows, and blacks—and all other colors are due to a combination of 
these pigments, or, as is more often the case, some structure of the feather, 
overlying the pigment, which absorbs certain colors and reflects others. So 
all the blues and greens, with the exception of the greens of certain African 
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I AM BLUE ONLY BY REFLECTED LIGHT; 
AGAINST THE SKY ISEEM ALMOST BLACK 
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birds called Plantain-eaters which do have a green pigment, are not due to 
pigment at all, and they apparently change color when viewed from different 
angles. Iridescent colors are usually caused by thin films spread over the 
surface of the feathers like oil on water; other colors may be due to fine striations 
on the feather or prismatic cells; but blues are usually due to minute air- 
bubbles or pits in the structure of the feather itself, and the more minute the 
bubbles the bluer the feather seems, just as the sky is bluest when the moisture 
particles are the minut- 
est, and milk when the 
fat particles are so 
small as to be practi- 
cally wanting. 

Then there are 
other reasons for my 
feathers appearing 
bluer at times. Perhaps 
you have noticed that 
when I first come back 
in the spring I do not 
seem as blue as later 
in the summer. There 
are two reasons for 
this: First, the edges of 
many of my feathers, 


OUR EGGS ARE PALE BLUISH WHITE WITH NO SPOTS 


when they are brand new, are gray, and only as these gray edges wear 
off do you see the real blue underneath. But even after these gray tips 
are worn off, I may still seem to get bluer as the season advances be- 
cause I have a second method of augmenting my color. At one time 
it was thought that birds could reintroduce pigment into their feathers to 
make them appear brighter, and as eminent an ornithologist as Elliott 
Coues coined a special word for the process, calling it aptosochromatism. If 
you will examine some of my fresh feathers under a microscope, however, 
you will find that not only may the tip be gray, but that all of the tiny 
little barbules that go to make up the web of the feather are gray also, while 
the main barbs are an intense blue. And so, even after the tips of these 
feathers are all worn off, the feather can seem to get brighter and brighter 
merely by having these gray barbules break off, exposing more distinctly 
the blue barbs, and there is no need, as well as no possibility, of reintro- 
ducing pigment into an old feather. So by the end of the summer my head 
will actually seem purple and the rest of my plumage, except for my tail- and 


flight-feathers, an intense indigo-blue. 
If you are going to study the changes in my plumage, however, you must 
not wait too long, for almost before I stop singing, in late August, I begin to 
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change my feathers, and by the first of October you would scarcely recognize 
me unless you had already become acquainted with my mate. Instead of 
acquiring a new blue suit for the winter, I put on one like hers, of plain brown 
with just enough blue feathers so that you can tell us apart. Of course, I do 
not have the faint streaks on my breast that she has. These you may take as 
one of the indications that, in spite of my bright colors during the summer, we 
Indigo Buntings are, after all, members of the Sparrow family. It is typical, 
you know, for all Sparrows to have streaked breasts, and those that lack the 
streaks as adults wear them as young or in the female plumage. Thus, our 
youngsters also have streaks on their breasts, even more pronounced than 
their mothers’, though, aside from this, they are very similar, except that 
their plumage seems softer and darker. 

Blue is not very commonly worn by birds, so that there are not many 
species with which you are likely to confuse me. In the southern part of my 
range, at least from Maryland southward, you may occasionally see my larger 
cousin, the Blue Grosbeak, who resembles me in being a brilliant blue all over, 
except that he is as large as a Cowbird, while I am smaller than a Song Sparrow, 
and, in addition, he has two quite conspicuous brown wing-bars which I never 
have. Then there is your old friend, the Bluebird, but he is like us only on the 
head and back, for his breast is almost as red as a Robin’s. 

When you see me on a low branch, with the sun reflecting from my purple 
head and indigo breast, you may think that no bird could be more brilliant. 
That is because you have not seen some of my cousins, such as the Painted 


Bunting of the Gulf States, with its bright red breast, indigo-blue head, and 
golden green back, or the Varied Bunting of southern Texas, or the Lazuli 
Bunting of the western states. 

During the summer you will.find me along country roadsides, clearings in 
the woodlands, brushy pastures, and similar places overgrown with low bushes, 
from central Georgia to southern New Brunswick, and as far west as eastern 
North Dakota and central Texas. During the winter vou will hunt for me in 
vain, even in southern Florida, for I leave the United States entirely and make 
my way to southern Mexico, Central America and Panama. There, along the 
roadsides, about the coffee plantations and clearings, and especially in the 
fields of dry weeds along the rivers, we find conditions not too different from 


our summer homes, and are content to feed together in scattered flocks until 
late March starts us northward once more. Some of us arrive at our winter 
: quarters as early as mid-October, and some of us do not-leave until after the 
first of April, but if you happen to be in Honduras or Guatemala during January 
or February, you will find most of us there. Indeed, you may think we are the 
commonest birds though, of course, in our plain brown plumage we will not 
be very conspicuous. During the summer, and even on migration, we feed 
t largely on insects, but while in Central America we live principally on the 


seeds of weeds, and so abundant are the seeds and so much do we eat that we 
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really become very fat. But this fuel stands us in good stead for the long flight 
across the Gulf of Mexico and our journey up through the states at a time when 
our food is none too abundant. You might think the long flight across the 
Gulf would be exceedingly tiring to us, but, as a matter of fact, very few of us 
get so tired that we feel we must stop as soon as we reach land. Instead, we 
continue our flight, often for several hundred miles inland, before we stop to 
rest. Indeed, in southern Alabama and Louisiana, where you might expect us 


MY MATE ASSUMES ALL THE DUTIES OF INCUBATION 


to be very numerous during the migration, we are seldom if ever seen, for we 
pass over this region at night without stopping. 

The first migrants arrive in central Alabama and Louisiana about the end 
of the first week in April; by the middle of April some of us have reached 
Washington; and by the first of May many of us are singing around New York. 
We travel a little faster up the Mississippi Valley than we do along the Atlantic 
Coast, so that by the time the first of us reaches Boston (the middle of May), 
others of us have been established even farther north in Minnesota for nearly 
two weeks. 

We are among the species that do some singing on migration, so that, if 
you have learned our song, you are likely to espy us upon arrival. Otherwise 
we may be around for several weeks before you chance to notice us. We males 
usually precede the females northward in the spring, and we older birds soon 
get ahead of last year’s youngsters, because we know just where we are going 
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and they do not. We are always anxious to get back to our last year’s haunts, 
for somehow the first bird on the ground seems to have the advantage over 
the late comers, and we don’t like to have our territories usurped. So, next 
spring you watch the top of this old dead tree where I am singing now, and, 
unless something happens to me over winter, you will find me right back here 
again next May singing the same old song. And, down in the same briar-patch, 
you can look again for our nest. 

Some Indigo Buntings have been known to repair their old nests between 
broods, or even from one year to the next—but not me. There is too much 


MY MATE IS PLAIN BROWN WITH FAINT STREAKS ON HER BREAST AS 
BEFITS A MEMBER OF THE SPARROW FAMILY 


chance for those intolerable mites getting a start and overrunning our young- 
sters. Why, if you have not experienced it, you have no idea how many thou- 
sands of them may appear almost over night in an old nest when the weather is 
hot and dry. I can’t imagine how they can breed so fast. So I don’t take any 
chances of having them as bed-fellows for my youngsters by using an old nest. 
They are bad enough in a new nest. Then, too, what is a good location for a 
nest one year may be a very poor one the second year, for when the leaves 
come out the next year, they are in entirely different relation to the nest and 
may give it no shelter or concealment at all. So we take no chances and build 
a new nest each time. That is to say, my mate builds a new nest, for my job 
is to stand guard and see that no other Indigo Bunting tries to settle in our 
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territory. I sing and sing so that passing birds will know that this area is 
occupied and there will be no excuse for stopping unless they want to fight. 
Yet, sometimes an aggressive youngster thinks he would like to have a piece 
of my territory, and I have quite a time convincing him that I am stronger 
than he is and that he has got to keep out. 

So I leave the actual selection of the nesting-site and the building of the 
nest to my ‘better half,’ and for awhile we seem to dwell in quite different 

strata—she in the under- 
ent / growth, I in the tree-tops. 
Of course, every once in a 
while I fly down to see how 
things are progressing or to 
hunt a little food, but most 
of my time is spent high 
above ground. 

Considering the ma- 
terial she uses, I think my 
mate does exceedingly well 
at nest-building, for she 
always insists on starting 
off with quite a bunch of 
dead leaves that no bird 
could arrange neatly. Then 
come a lot of weed-stems 
and coarse grasses and a 
few more leaves, and finally 
a nice lining of fine grasses 
with occasionally a few 
horse-hairs. One June we 


WE SHARE ALIKE IN CARING FOR THE YOUNGSTERS found a bunch of cotton 
which she used in place of 
the dead leaves, and we certainly had a handsome home, and once she wove 
a few feathers into the lining, but usually our nest is just as I described. It 
looks a little like a Song Sparrow’s nest, but I have never known them to 
use dead leaves. Perhaps it is more like the nest of a Yellow-breasted Chat, 
though the Chats usually do not use leaves in the base of the nest but merely 
weave in a few among the weed-stems and grasses as they progress. All three 
of us, however, are likely to nest in the same sort of places in berry bushes 
or second-growth sprouts. My eggs, however, are entirely different, for they 
are a pure bluish white, and only on the rarest occasions do they show even 
the faintest speckles. 
It takes just twelve days to hatch the eggs, and, quite naturally, I have to 
let my mate do all the incubating because whenever I get down I am quite 
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conspicuous and would attract attention to the nest, sitting there with my 
purple head and blue back exposed. After the eggs are hatched, however, it 
is a somewhat different matter, because when the young are clamoring for 
food they are of necessity conspicuous, and my coming to them with food does 
not increase their dangers materially. Of course, I never stop to brood them 
as does my mate, and, at best, I am at the nest for but a few seconds while 
delivering the food. 

During this time, when I am busy helping feed the youngsters, you may 
not hear me singing very much, but this period does not last long. They are 
in the nest for less than two weeks, sometimes for only ten days, and once out 


I AM SOMEWHAT SMALLER THAN A SONG SPARROW AND THEREFORE MUCH 
SMALLER THAN A BLUEBIRD 


of the nest, we coax them up out of harm’s way as quickly as possible. Once 
they leave the nest we never brood them again, but so insistent are their 
demands for food from morning until night that we would not have time to 
brood them even if they wanted us to. No, they get scattered through the 
undergrowth, and the only way we can know where they are is by their insistent 
chipping when they are hungry, sounding not very different from our own 
call, which resembles the striking together of two pebbles. 

Well, we feed these youngsters of our first brood for several weeks before 
they begin finding insects for themselves and we begin to have time to think 
about another brood. So, even if we get started with our first nest as early as 
the first of June, it is the last of July or the first of August before we have our 
second nest under way. This does not allow us much time for fooling with the 
second lot of youngsters, for by the middle of September many of our fellows 
are moving southward, and after the first week in October there are few of us 
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left in the northern states. Indeed, by the middle of October many of our 
number are already on the winter grounds of Honduras and Guatemala, so as 
soon as our youngsters of the second brood are able to shift for themselves, we 
start southward, taking it by easy stages at first, delaying where food is abun- 
dant and when the temperature is uniform, but making longer flights when the 
wind shifts to the north and the temperature drops. 

All summer long we have been feeding on insects and have scarcely eaten a 
seed. Now our tastes change, and while we pick up a few beetles and grass- 
hoppers, we prefer weed seeds, and these will be our main food until next May 
finds us once more on the nesting-ground. 

There is one other big job we have to do before we reach our winter quarters, 
and that is to change every feather on our bodies. Even our youngsters that 
have just finished acquiring their juvenile feathers have to change all their 
body feathers once more to come into their first winter plumage. In this winter 
plumage we all look much alike, though, as I have already said, we males 
usually get a few blue feathers amongst our brown ones so that is it not difficult 
to tell us from the females. This plumage we wear all winter, but in the spring 
we have to moult our body feathers once more so as to acquire the blue feathers 
in which you know us best. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the Indigo Bunting’s song. How can it be distinguished from that of the 
Goldfinch? Where does he do most of his singing? 
2. Dsecribe the male Indigo Bunting in breeding plumage. Does it appear the same in 
all lights? 
3. Does the male become brighter blue as the season advances? How do you account 
for this? 
4. How does the female differ from the male in summer? In winter? 
5. How do the immature birds differ from their parents? 
6. To what family does the Indigo Bunting belong? What are the indications of this in 
the adult and immature plumages? 
7. What is the range of the Indigo Bunting in summer? 
8. What are the nearest relatives of the Bunting and where are they found? 
9. What habitat does the Indigo Bunting prefer? Are both birds easily found in such 
places? 
10. Where does the Bunting nest? 
11. How can the nest be distinguished from that of a Song Sparrow? From that of a 
Yellow-breasted Chat? 
12. Describe the eggs of the Bunting. What is the incubation period? 
13. Do both birds share in incubation? 
14. Where does the Bunting nest and does it have two broods? 
15. How long are the young in the nest? 
16. What are some of the enemies of the Bunting? 
17. What is the food of the young Buntings? Of the parents at the different seasons? 
18. When do the Buntings start to migrate south for the winter? Do they travel in flocks? 
19. Describe the winter habits of the Buntings. 
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20. When do they start northward in the spring? When do they arrive in the southern 
states and in Minnesota, New York, and New England? 

21. Do the Buntings migrate by day or by night? 

22. Do they sing on migration? 

23. Do the Buntings have a spring or prenuptial moult? When? Is it complete? 

24. When does the postnuptial moult begin? Is it complete? 

25. What is the economic status of the Indigo Bunting? 


FOR AND FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


A GREAT BLUE HERON ROOKERY 


On April 26, 1930, Arthur Kalweit and I, members of the Crawfordsville 
(Indiana) High School Audubon Society, started on a search for a so-called 
‘Crane-roost’ which we had heard of and which we knew to be a Great Blue 
Heron rookery. We had no definite directions so we went southeast to Mace, 
6 miles from Crawfordsville, and headed due east from there. For 3 miles we 
scanned each patch of woodland and were ready to turn back when, nearly a 
mile away I saw through the binoculars clusters of nests in the tops of the trees. 
We soon arrived at the wood, which was approximately a quarter of a mile 
square and more than a quarter of a mile from any roads. 

At the edge of the wood the land was high and dry while as one pushed 
through the dense undergrowth it sloped from all sides toward the center, 
where, for several hundred yards, 2 feet of water, mixed with fallen logs, 
decayed vegetation, and other debris, covered the earth. Here and there a 
hummock of dry land pushed up and on each of these were particles of egg- 
shells, bones of fish, and on several were the remains of young Herons that had 
fallen from the nests. All this added to the dank, reeking atmosphere surround- 
ing the nesting-grounds of these great birds. 

We stood at the edge of this soggy expanse, pulling first one foot and then 
the other from the sticky, black mud. Before us, stretching from 75 to 150 feet 
into the sky, loomed 10 to 15 great sycamore trees about 5 feet in diameter. 
In the very tops of each tree were from 2 to 12 Great Blue Heron nests. In 
our count we found that there were 65 nests and approximately 150 birds in 
the entire rookery. When they sighted us, many of the birds flew from the 
nests but, when they became used to our presence, they flew here and there as 
they desired. Their loud, harsh cries of Kork—kork—kork sounded like dogs 
barking. 

We picked our way over logs until we arrived at a small, dry knoll on which 
towered a huge sycamore, 5 feet in diameter, containing 12 nests. This was 
the only tree that had any limbs to climb by, and even these were 20 feet apart. 

By a small ball of cord, a heavy rope was drawn over the first branch and 
with my companion’s help I progressed to where the first large limbs pro- 
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jected some 65 feet above the ground. At this point our limited amount of 
rope failed us. The branches were much too large for me to encircle with my 
arms and were so slick from the white sycamore powder that rubber-soled 
shoes slipped on them. 

I securely tied myself to the tree with a limited amount of movement, so 
that in case of a slip I could retrieve myself. After I had dropped a long, 
strong cord to the ground, my com- 
panion attached my camera to it and 
I pulled it up. From my position I 
could see a Heron feeding a young 
one by pumping regurgitated food 
down its throat. In some nests, how- 
ever, the eggs were not yet hatched, 
and all the time the adult birds were 
circling about the nesting-grounds 
issuing their harsh, discordant cries. 
Gradually some, whose young had not 
yet hatched, kept gaining altitude 
until it was difficult to see them 
through binoculars. When the uproar 
subsided somewhat, I proceeded to 
set up my camera, which was very 
cumbersome in the only position I 
could assume. The nests in this tree 
were still 30 to 40 feet above me, but 
after I had climbed nearly 15 feet my 
progress was interrupted by a large 
log wedged in a fork of the trunk. It 
seemed to have been the bole of the 
seis disp ie aah cas 0k dik fete anaes tree which bad fallen and lodged in the 
comparison to the size of the author who is climbing fork and was too large for me to cir- 
the tree, This picture shows the location and cumnavigate without the help of spikes 

and more rope. I had to content my- 
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self with sliding down and taking mere snapshots of the general character- 
istics of the Heronry. These photographs show clearly the positions of the 
nests, the size and height of the trees, and a few show an occasional Heron 
flying or perched near a nest. 

These birds seem to be very awkward except when fishing, in which occupa- 
tion they are lightning-like. When they strike, one can see but a yellow flash 
and there is power behind that thin, 1azor-edged spear. On one occasion this 
December a young Great Blue Heron that had been caught in a muskrat trap 
was brought to us. It was frozen badly about the feet and toes and one toe 
was broken off and bleeding freely, but it submitted unflinchingly to our 
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doctoring. In a week it was healthy again, and it became dangerous to approach 
within 5 feet. On entering the room we pushed before us a long, thin, corrugated 
cardboard box, and several times the young Heron struck with such force that 
it could scarcely withdraw its bill from the box where it had penetrated. A 
characteristic of this young bird was that it had not yet developed a full crest, 
but upon becoming angered, a slight crest very quickly became prominent. 
Although Great Blue Herons are apparently very awkward, they can, with a 
great flapping of wings, alight on a twig so small that it seems it would break 
with half the weight. 

The nesting period of the Herons in this swamp is from the first of April to 
the last of May when they go farther north. They use the same nests from 
year to year, with a little remodeling and a new addition each spring, until 
some nests become larger than bushel baskets. The oval eggs are a pale, 
bluish green tint with a dull surface, and rest in groups of four in the crude 
nests of sticks. The young, when they become strong enough, climb about on 
the limbs surrounding the nest, and while they cannot yet fly many fall to the 
ground below where they are killed. 

This rookery is not within a mile or so of any fresh-water stream, and the 
Herons never go to the swamp below their nests because of the dense scrub 
growth. Even the farmers know little of the whereabouts of the rookery. 

My friend and I intend to make a detailed camera study of these Herons 
as soon as possible, so that more bird-lovers who cannot see such interesting 
places can get an idea of them through the eye of the camera.—ROBERT 
Ewo tpt, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


NIGHT HERONS AND OTHER BIRDS 


In a large woods near my home I discovered a colony of Black-crowned 
Night Herons. It consisted of about 40 nests which were located in beech 
trees, elms, and a few were in hickories. Each tree contained 5 or 6 nests, set 
in the crotch or on the base of the limbs. The nests themselves were loosely 
constructed platiorms of sticks, and in some cases were so lightly built that I 
could enumerate the 3 to 6 pale green eggs in them from the ground. This 
looseness of structure also caused a few losses, for on the ground beneath a few 
of the nests I found smashed eggs that had fallen from the trees above. Of the 
40 or so nests that I counted, only,about 30 were used for incubation purposes. 
The remaining empty ones were used as roosts by the males. Upon examining 
a nest, I found that many small fish-bones had been used in its construction, 
and I also found bones and parts of little fish strewn around at the bottom of 
the trees in which the nests were built. 

The Night Heron’s eggs are a pale sea-green color and about 1 to 1% inches 
in length. The bird usually lays from 3 to 6 of them, and all the nests that I 
examined contained not less than 3 and one contained 7. The birds themselves 
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are rather shy, but will not fly far from the nest if they are disturbed. They 
sail around in circles, and at the same time emit loud squawks and generally 
make as much noise as possible. However, after I had visited the colony daily 
for about ten days, the birds became used to my presence and only one or two 
flew occasionally. 

In very close proximity to the group of Night Herons I found a number of 
Green Herons’ nests. They were not built close together as in the case of 
their larger cousins, but were scattered through the denser part of the forest. 

Between June 16 and July 1, I found 15 different kinds of birds’ nests on 
and around our home. In all there were 28 nests, and on June 23 they were 
all occupied, with the exception of the Goldfinch’s. I counted 9 Robins’ nests, 
in all of which broods were successfully raised with the exception of one. The 
young in this nest were drenched in a rainstorm and died of exposure. In the 
same woods that held the Heron colony there was a Blue Jay’s nest, a Flicker’s 
nest, and 2 Crows’ nests. In a small clump of bushes there was a Cuckoo’s 
nest that contained an egg and a young bird. I found it on June 15, and on 
June 24 the egg had not yet hatched. Around our home I also discovered 2 
Red-winged Blackbirds’ nests, 3 Baltimore Orioles’ nests, a Goldfinch’s nest, 
a nest each of the Kingbird, Mourning Dove, Red-headed Woodpecker, and 
Ring-necked Pheasant, and 2 nests each of the Cedar Waxwing, Song Sparrow, 
and House Wren. 

When compared with the number and variety of birds and their nests that 
[ noted last year, the list this year shows a more decided increase in the number 
of species seen than in the variety, and I hope that next year will find a big 
increase in both.—SAnpy Linpsay, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


A BIRD INCIDENT 


Last Sunday morning when I came home from church, as I entered my 
yard I noticed the lilac bush in front of our door was filled with little white 
moths flitting around. Thinking nothing of it, I went into the house. It was 
not long before the sun got around to shine on the bush, and this made the 
moths scatter here and there. A few moments later I heard a bird chirping in 
front of the house. I walked quietly in the direction of the door, and, to my 
surprise, there was a Goldfinch devouring those little winged creatures.— 
HELEN Tuomas, Flushing, N.Y. 
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MASTERS OF THE AIR—A PLEA FOR OUR BIRDS OF PREY* 


By ALDEN H. HADLEY 


King Solomon, for all his wisdom, once 
confessed that there were a few things too 
wonderful for him to understand. Among 
these was “the way of an Eagle in the air.” 
This confession of the wise old king may well 
symbolize the sense of wonder and admiration 
which many lovers cherish for 
that picturesque and interesting group of 
feathered creatures popularly known as birds 
of prey. King Solomon was not alone in his 
wonderment at the Eagle, for it long has 
figured widely in literature and in the folk- 
lore of primitive peoples. To imperial Rome 
it was a symbol of valor and power; while 
the Bald Eagle has become the emblem of 
our own National Independence. 

Who is not thrilled at sight of the splendid 
form and majestic flight of the Eagle as he 
mounts far aloft into the clear vault of 
heaven, or sallies forth from his aerie on lofty 
crag or towering pine in search of food for 
his young? In like manner our other birds 
of prey, in varying degree, arouse our interest 
and admiration by reason of their striking 
beauty of form, plumage, or flight. Among 
these, consider the dashing and spirited 


nature 


Falcons which, through their prowess and 
mastery of the air, were the special delight 
of royalty, and of the knights and fair ladies 
in those far-off romantic days of chivalry. 
Consider the Owls, also, which, in their 
spectral dignity and solemnity of mien, from 
time immemorial have symbolized the spirit 
of wisdom. 

All these birds of prey—from Eagle to 
Falcon, and from the great ghost-like Snowy 
Owl that comes drifting southward before 
the smiting blasts of the Arctic winter, to 
the exquisitely graceful Swallow-tailed Kite 
which performs its aerial feats over the 
broad expanse of a continent—not only play 
their part in Nature’s scheme, but also bring 
a touch of the wilderness which helps to pre- 
serve for us a picture of unspoiled Nature, 
thus adding immeasurably to our enjoyment 
of the out-of-doors. 

Aside from the deep esthetic interest which 
birds of prey have long aroused in nature 
lovers, special emphasis should be placed 
upon their great economic value. The 
investigations of our Department of Agri- 
culture, combined with those of various 
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institutions and individuals, prove beyond 
question that the food-habits of by far the 
greater number of these birds render them 
more beneficial than harmful. Through the 
destruction of rodent pests and the resultant 
preservation of the balance of Nature, the 
interests of farmers, orchardists, and stock- 
men are served in a substantial way. It may 
be stated, in general, that only three of our 
Hawks and one Owl are persistently detri- 
mental to man’s interests, namely, the 
Cooper’s, Sharp-shinned and Goshawks, and 
the Great Horned Owl. Of the remaining 
members of the Hawk family in our country, 
consisting of approximately 40 species and 
subspecies, few, if any, may be said to be 
generally inimical to human interests; while 
under ordinary conditions a majority of 
these forms are distinctly beneficial. The 
same may be said of the other members of 
the Owl family which also consists of some 
thing like 40 species and subspecies. 

Unfortunately, however, this group of 
birds has suffered much at the hand of man 
since the settlement of the country. The 
destructive habits of a few have led to a 
deep-rooted popular belief that all birds of 
prey are detrimental to man’s interests and, 
therefore, should be killed on sight. Accord- 
ingly, as a result of this unreasonable preju- 
dice, our Hawks and Owls have been com- 
monly classed as ‘vermin,’ and have been 
marked for destruction under local and state- 
wide bounty systems, or through special 
campaigns during which usually all members 
of this group are slated to be killed, often 
irrespective of the fact that certain species 
are protected by state law. It is a common 
practice, also, for gunners to shoot many 
thousands of Hawks during their autumnal 
migrations, when large numbers of beneficial 
species are destroyed. 

Another method in wide use for killing 
these birds is a steel trap set on top of a pole. 
This device is highly objectionable for the 


reason that it is both an inhumane and hap- 
hazard method of control. Not only are 
useful Hawks and Owls destroyed in this 
way, but also large numbers of song- and 
other non-game birds, most of which are pro- 
tected by Federal and state laws. 

Recent studies made by the School of 
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Forestry and Conservation of the University 
of Michigan show, in one experiment in the 
use of pole-traps, that 34.5 per cent of the 
birds taken were protected by the laws of 
that state. In view of these and many other 
such observations, the National Association 
of Audubon Societies has opposed the use of 
pole-traps, and has sought to restrict this 
practice through legislation. 

All reasonable persons recognize the right 
of citizens to protect their property, and 
when poultrymen, game-breeders, and stock- 
men suffer losses through the depredations 
of birds of prey, they should be granted legal 
authority to exercise such rights. However, 
this privilege should not be construed as an 
excuse to use haphazard methods, or to go 
out and make wholesale war upon all birds 
of prey because two or three recognized 
harmful species, or certain individuals of 
widely beneficial species are proved to be 
offenders. With just as good reason, all the 
citizens of a city or state might be sent to 
the gallows because a comparatively small 
number were found guilty of being thieves 
or murderers. 

Unfortunately, human prejudices and pre- 
conceived ideas are difficult to overcome or 
uproot. So this popular misconception 
regarding the true status of Hawks and Owls 
continues widely to persist, in spite of the 
efforts of the Audubon Association and other 
agencies through years of educational 
activities. 

Through the influence of Audubon workers, 
the laws of 34 states afford protection to 
certain beneficial birds of prey; but on 
account of lack of sympathy and support on 
the part of many game officials and the 
public in general, these have been found 
difficult or impossible to enforce. The essen- 
tial task, therefore, is one of unremitting 
educational endeavor—to continue to ac- 
quaint the public with the great economic 
value and esthetic interest of our Hawks and 
Owls. This the Audubon Association is 
attempting to accomplish by the distribution 
of tens of thousands of circulars, also by 
means of lectures and other publicity. 

It is ardently hoped the American public 
will one day come to appreciate the value 
and beauty of our native birds of prey. 
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REPORT OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB WORK 


June 1, 1933, marked the close of the 
Association’s twenty-third year of educa- 
tional work the children. During 
this period 146,303 Junior Audubon Clubs, 
4,969,677. members, were 


among 


consisting of 
organized. 
The decreas d enrollment for the past year 
hould not be indicate any 
slessening of interest either on the part of 
teachers or children, but is an inevitable con- 


construed to 


sequence of the severe financial depression. 
As a matter of fact, our lecturers have 
reported an increase of interest in the matter 
of carrying out ‘bird programs’ in the schools, 
at the same time deploring the fact that 
many children were unable to contribute 
their small share in paying for the bird-study 
material. 

The Association is again grateful to its 
members and friends whose generosity has 
made possible a continuation of this highly 
important educational endeavor. 


Annual Summary of Junior Audubon 
Clubs and Members Enrolled Under 
the Children’s Educational Fund 
Ending June 1, 1933 


States Clubs Members 
Alabama ye . g * I14 
Arizona . — 194 
Arkansas. . . 5 236 
California . ; 86 4,248 
Colorado. .... 14 587 
Connecticut... 131 5,190 
Delaware. . a 7 232 
Dist. of Columbia 6 233 
eae 7 345 
Georgia . . eka Mahone 1,623 


States Clubs Members 
Idaho ... eis ee 65 
Illinois . . . 87 3,730 
Indiana . . 2 1,852 
Iowa. . . 41 1,586 
Kansas. . . » 2 95° 
Kentucky 30 1,282 
Louisiana. 2 79 
Maine. . . 16 743 
Maryland . . . 24 1,156 
Massachusetts 173 6,247 
Michigan. . 40 1,661 
Minnesota . 40 2,187 
Mississippi . . 4 126 
Missouri . 29 1,397 
Montana 9 419 
Nebraska 9 402 
Nevada . 3 93 
New Hampshire. . = 568 
New Jersey. . «oe foe 3,500 
New Mexico .. . ~ 2 88 
New York 300 14,130 
North Carolina . . = 517 
North Dakota . een ats 9 358 
eee ; . 100 4,002 
Oklahoma a. 734 
Oregon. . ‘ ; — 2,007 
Pennsylvania » « 6 229 9,760 
Rhode Island >a Gee 84 
South Carolina . 14 613 
South Dakota. .... 2 04 
ec kb ew ee 512 
Texas .. 35 1,296 
Utah .. E 10 475 
Vermont . , 6 328 
Virginia .. ia . 23 1,118 
Washington ..... — 649. 
West Virginia. ...... 16 701 
Wisconsin . ee 2,271 
Wyoming .. ren 127 
Canada . ; on 6 aha ae 3,512 
are ee ene 5 
Mexico. . . ~ ae 59 
Porto Rico . . se sae 40 

Totals . 1,997 84,651 


OHIO REPORTS ON FOOD HABITS OF HAWKS AND OWLS 


In Brrp-Lore for March-April, 1932, we 
made mention of the killing of Hawks and 
Owls in Ohio, under the direction of the 
State Department of Agriculture. We pub- 
lished a letter from that Department stating 
that a study of the economic status of these 
birds in Ohio was being made by examining 
the stomach contents of the specimens taken. 


Recently we received an official report of 
these investigations and publish it below: 


Summary of the stomach contents of 735 
Ohio Hawks and Owls, prepared by Arthur 
Stupka. 

The investigation was conducted by the 
Bureau of Scientific Research of the Ohio Di- 
vision of Conservation in coéperation with 
the Ohio State Museum. 


The Hawks and 
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Owls were obtained from 79 of the 88 counties 
in Ohio between October, 1931, and May, 
1932. The figures in the ‘table indicate 
the number of Hawk and Owl stomachs 
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which contained one or more of the various 
items of food listed. The small figures in 
the table refer to additional information 
listed below. 


T n 
23 | | E. gee 
4 sé vv oe as 
| 3 ee |2 | 4 | gE eq 
Species | = = } 2 Ss | sel @ & Se 2 Es 
= sis os 2 > < Le a. Sef 
| 2 s | oa $3 2 3 | §6 E ool 
& So | « 35 | &8| Oo ai of | a B SO 
Marsh Hawk 8 | — z | 12 13 109 
Sharp-shinned Hawk I —/}—|— 4 2 7 
Cooper’s Hawk 2 1 | 14 =m | | = | 43 62 118 
Red-shouldered Hawk 1 2 49 II 5 71 4 16 71 
Red-tailed Hawk 147 | 3 4 54 3 s|— | 6 28 102 
Broad-winged Hawk 3 2 I — I 4 
Rough-legged Hawk 13 7 |— —|}— I 9 
Sparrow Hawk -_i_— 13 19 :|— | 2 25 
Barn Owl I 49 —|- — | 27 74 
Long-eared Owl | — 10 —j-|- Ben —_— 9 
Great Horned Owl’ 34 4° | 158 24 I 1|— | 13 29 79 
Short-eared Owl - 30 I 8 20 58 
Barred Owl I Y a 6i—]| 4 13 41 
Saw-whet Owl i— | - Bi |— |= :- —_ I 
Screech Owl . 6 | 22 r{|— 7 2 28 
Total 20 8 | 24 | 374 | 60 | 19 | 8 104 |216 735 


' This item includes five species of mice, three species of shrew, red squirrel, mole, chipmunk, rat and other 


small mammals 
2 At least 8 of the 14 were baited with poultry. 
8 The rabbit may have been killed by a hunter. 


* One kill of poultry was eaten by one adult Owl and two nestlings. 


> Three Pheasants and one Pintail Duck 


6 Counted as 15 but represents only 13 kills—one adult Owl and two nestlings had eaten one rabbit. 
7 Vegetation was found in the stomach of one Great Horned Owl. 


Note that of the 735 Hawk and Owl 
stomachs examined during the investigation 
only 8 contained remains of game-birds. At 
least 8 of the 14 Red-tailed Hawks con 
taining poultry were caught in traps which 
had been baited with poultry. It is to be 
noted that 434 of the stomachs examined 
contained mice, other small mammals, and 
insects. 


Special mention might here be made of a 
vigorous and spirited campaign, conducted 
during the recent session of the Ohio Legis- 
lature, for a better Hawk and Owl protective 
law. This was carried on under the leadership 
of S. Prentiss Baldwin, who enlisted the 


support of various groups in the state. The 


measure, as first proposed, called for protec- 
tion of all Hawks and Owls. Later this was 
modified by eliminating the names of the 
Cooper’s Hawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Gos- 
hawk, and Great Horned Owl; and also per- 
mitting the killing by land-owners, tenants, 
or game-keepers, of any Hawk when actually 
doing “substantial damage” to game, fur- 
bearing animals, or poultry 

Unfortunately, the adoption of an objec- 
tionable amendment caused the friends of the 
bill to ask that it be tabled without final 
action. However, the law permitting the 
payment of bounties on Hawks and Owls 
was repealed. 
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EGG GATHERERS ON ORCHILA ISLAND OFF COAST OF VENEZUELA 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Immense Toll of Sea-Birds’ Eggs Taken 
by Natives on South American Islands 


An important phase of the Audubon 
Association’s work is that which relates to 
international bird-protection. Through its 
own initiative, and also in coéperation with 
the various sections of the International 
Committee for Bird Preservation, constant 
efforts are being made to advance the cause 
of bird-protection throughout the world. 

For some time we have been investigating 
conditions in some of the countries of South 
A recent 
gentleman in Caracas, Venezuela, who long 
has been a resident of that region, tells of the 
enormous numbers of sea-birds’ eggs that 


America. communication from a 


each season are gathered by the natives of 
islands along the Venezuelan and Colombian 
As a result of this continued com 
mercialization, our correspondent is 


coasts. 
con- 
vinced that during the past seventeen years 
there has been a decrease of 90 per cent in 
the bird-population of these islands. He also 
estimates that approximately 10,000,000 eggs 
are harvested and consumed each year, and 
that a profit of at least $100,000 accrues to 
the persons engaged in this traffic. 

Our informant is much concerned lest this 
continued commercialization may ultimately 
wipe out these great colonies of breeding sea- 


birds which, according to the best information 
available, probably consist of the Common, 
Blue-faced, and Red-footed Boobies, the 
Brazilian Cormorant, the Black Skimmer, 
the Red- and Yellow-billed Tropic Birds, 
and the Brown Pelican. 

In response to a letter to our Venezuelan 
correspondent, asking for more _ specific 
information concerning these extensive egg- 
ing operations, a reply was received giving 
the names of the islands where this industry 
is being carried on, together with estimates 
of the numbers of eggs taken on the respec- 
tive islands. These estimates, of course, are 
only approximate. However, a recent letter 
from the American Vice-Consul at La 
Guaira, Venezuela, gives figures 
secured from merchants of that city, who 
estimate that the annual yield of eggs is 
something like 5,000,000, and distributed as 
follows for the various islands: La Orchila, 
600,000; Los Roques, 500,000. The remain- 
ing number are from the following islands: 
Ave de Barlovento, Blanquilla, Coche, 
Cubaqua, La Sola, Las Aves, Los Frailes, 
Los Hermanos, Los Testigos. 

We quote from the Vice-Consul’s letter 
as follows: 


Another person who has made a study of 
the resources of these islands, estimates that 
about 10,000,000 eggs are gathered annually 


some 
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in Venezuela and Colombia. Also, he pre- 
dicts that unless measures are taken to check 
the wanton destruction of the eggs by the 
collectors, the yield will dwindle, or even 
disappear inside of a few years. He estimates 
that the production in 1920 from La Orchila 
and Las Aves was 2,000,000 eggs, and 
500,000 eggs from La Orchila in 1931, and 
no yield from Las Aves 


The Vice-Consul’s letter also gives some 
quotations from Consular Reports for 1931 
and 1932, which contain additional figures 
concerning the extent of this traffic in the 
eggs of The 
made in these reports that the yield is con- 


sea-birds statement is also 
stantly diminishing, and unless 25 per cent 
of the eggs are left to hatch, the birds will 
probably leave for other uninhabited islands. 
January, February, and March are the 
months during which the eggs are collected. 
The Audubon Association is continuing its 
investigations concerning the vast destruc- 
tion of eggs on these coastal islands, with a 
view of determining some method of bringing 
to pass a possible abatement of this traffic 


Federal Bureaus Have Appropriations 
Drastically Cut 


In line with the declared policy of the 
Administration to effect a 25 per cent 
decrease in Federal expenditures, substantia] 
reductions have been made in the appropria- 
tions for various bureaus. 

The Biological Survey has been severely 
affected. The sum originally designated by 
the Agricultural Appropriations Bill has been 
reduced from $1,356,280 to $995,461, making 
a cut of nearly 27 per cent. This will mean 
a curtailment of activities along various lines. 
Approximately 200 members of the Survey’s 
personnel are being removed. Among these, 
it is our understanding, that by far the 
greater number consists of persons who have 
been employed in predatory animal control 
work. In this connection it might be stated 
that we have long felt the work of predatory 
control should more and more be delegated 
to the the supervision of 


states under 


Federal experts. The present curtailment of 
this contro! work, therefore, may well mark 
a step in this direction. 

It is unpleasant to note the compulsory 


Bird - 
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laying off of reservation wardens and the 
impairment of the work of the United States 
Game Protectors by the discharging of at 
least three of the twenty-five who have been 
employed. 

On the other hand, it seems more than 
likely that the Survey will share, perhaps 
liberally, in some of the special funds which 
have been appropriated by Congress for 
carrying out the Administration’s extensive 
recovery program. In this connection we are 
glad to publish the following statement from 
the Survey which tells of work that is already 
in progress: 


With the approval of the President, camps 
of the Citizens Conservation Corps were 
established late in June on three Federal bird- 
refuges in the eastern United States for the 
purpose of carrying out various construction 
and other improvement work to increase the 
value of these areas. The camps, each of 
which has, or shortly will have, an enrolled 
personnel of approximately 200 men, are lo- 
cated on the Blackwater Migratory Bird 
Refuge, near Cambridge, Md.; the Swan- 
quarter Migratory Bird Refuge, at Swan- 
quarter, N. C.; and the St. Marks Migratory 
Bird Refuge, at St. Marks, Fla. These refuges 
are administered by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is expected that the proposed work on 
each refuge will require approximately six 
months to complete. Included among the 
projects are the construction of roads and 
trails radiating from the headquarters’ sites 
to facilitate the patrolling of the areas, the 
clearing of boundary and fire-lines, and the 
erection of lookout towers, of which there will 
be several on each refuge, ranging in height 
from 45 to 99 feet. Telephone lines will be 
built to connect certain of these towers with 
the headquarters of the caretaker of the 
refuge. 

Plans have been made to enhance the at- 
tractiveness of these areas to bird-life by the 
establishment of ponds through the construc- 
tion of numbers of small dams. Wild-fowl 
food-planting will be done and additional 
cover for nesting water-fowl will be provided. 

Other construction work which has been 
planned includes miscellaneous improvements 
at the headquarters’ sites and the building of 
cabins and boat-landings. Caches for the 
storing of fire-fighting tools will be placed at 
strategic points on each refuge. 

One of the projects at the St. Marks Refuge 
is the construction of a Goose-banding sta- 
tion. This Refuge is a noted wintering area 
for Geese, and the operation of a banding 
station there should yield valuable informa- 


tion on the migratory movements of these 
birds. 

Through the actual experience in wild-life 
conservation activities they will receive, and 
through educational work to be conducted 
among them in the form of talks, motion 
pictures, and literature, the enrolled men of 
these camps, practically all of whom are be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 25, will gain an 
understanding and appreciation of the value 
of our natural wild-life resources which they 
can share with their families and friends in 
later life. 


Game Officials State Reforestation Work 
Will Not Injure Wild Life 


When, early in June, the establishment of 
camps for the Civilian Conservation Corps 
got under headway in the National Parks, 
National Forests, and elsewhere, Federal and 
State Wild Life Conservation authorities 
commenced to take precautionary steps to 
guard against the illegal taking of fish, game, 
and birds by the men enrolled in this service. 
With a view of learning just what was being 
done, this Association communicated with 
the Parks Service, the Forest Service, the 
Biological Survey, and all the State Con- 
servation Commissions on the subject. To 
each State Game Commission also the fol- 
lowing letter was sent: 

June 13, 1933 

Dear Sir: It has come to my attention at 
various times that when groups of men are 
collected in out-of-the-way places, as for 
example, in Army Camps, logging camps, etc., 
unless cautioned by the Superintendents 
there is likely to be quite a little shooting of 
wild life and more or less disregard of bird- 
and game-protective laws. _ 

I wonder if you are taking any steps to 
draw this subject to the attention of men who 
are responsible for the conduct of the workers 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps. If you 
have not got around to this yet, what do you 
think of the advisability of some such action? 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) T. GILBERT PEARSON 


The Commissions of thirty-two 
states replied. Some had taken action and 
others were preparing to do so. 

The Executive Officer of one State Con- 
servation Department wrote, “I think the 
subject matter of your letter is timely and 
we will follow it up.” Another replied, “As 
soon as possible after a camp is established 


Game 
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a representative of this Department calls af 
the camp, meets the officer in charge of 
discipline and discusses the subject of wild- 
life protection.” Another Commissioner 
reports, “Your suggestion is very good” and 
he asks advice as to the wording of posters 
on bird-protection which can be tacked up 
about the camps of these forestry workers. 

From a middle-western state comes the 
reply, “It would seem that you are probably 
quite right in assuming that wild life may 
suffer through the establishment of recon- 
struction camps. We will endeavor to do 
something in relation to this matter.” 

Another wrote, “It will please you to know 
that we have taken up this matter with Prof. 
G. B. MacDonald, who is in charge of the 
reforestation camps in this state and he is 
sending out a letter of instructions to army 
officers in charge of such camps, advising to 
do all in their power to hold down game-law 
violations.” 

A Commissioner of an Atlantic coast state 
writes, ““We will be pleased to take up the 
matter of protection of wild life in any 
Civilian Conservation Corps that may be 
allotted to our state. Thank you for calling 
our attention to the matter.” 

A Southern Game Commissioner says, 
“My Game Wardens throughout the state 
have instructions to watch closely the 
situation to which you refer.”’ 

Another Commissioner sends this pleasant 
statement, “With further reference to your 
letter, it might interest you to learn that our 
State’ Forester informs me that instead of the 
young men in the camps of this state destroy- 
ing wild life, he found, on an inspection trip 
last week, that they were very much inter- 
ested in the conservation of wild life. At 
numerous points he noticed they had left 
trees or brush where they had found birds’ 
nests, cutting around these and leaving the 
nests intact. Instructions have been given 
to the men by their officers to preserve and 
conserve wild life on the areas on which they 
are working.” 

From the Northwest comes the word, 
“There are notices in all camps, also a copy 
of the Game Law posted, and each man in 
charge has an appointment as a Deputy 
Game Warden.” 
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From the Far West, a Commissioner writes, 
“T have appointed deputies in every camp 
with the necessary authority to make arrests, 
and also have my own deputies as members 
of a roving patrol which visits all camps 
regularly.” 


Agent of Ammunition Company Recoin- 
mends Wholesale Extermination of Crows 


A circular letter signed by a representative 
of one of the ammunition companies, which 
proposes a plan for a nation-wide campaign 
to exterminate Crows, has recently been 
brought to our attention. Briefly, the pro- 
gram calls for enlistment in this cause of the 
coéperation of all the sportsmen’s organi- 
zations of the country, which, in turn, would 
“interest and educate”’ the farmers in making 
warfare on these birds. A unique feature of 
the plan is that which provides for farmers 
to be furnished free boxes of shotgun shells 
by the local dealers, this ammunition to be 
charged to the accounts of the sportsmen’s 
organizations. 

The letter further declares that it should 
be possible to inaugurate such a program in 
almost every state in the Union. Regret is 
expressed that all the states are not “lined 
up” for the payment of bounties in connec- 
tion with such crusades of extermination. A 
plea is also made, in the letter in question, 
for the campaign to include Hawks and Owls. 

It is scarcely necessary to comment at 
length on the contents of this letter, inas- 
much as the policy of the Audubon Associ- 
ation on this question has long been under- 
stood by the informed public. Our attitude 
is on record, not only in these pages but 
through various printed circulars and fre- 
quent publicity which has been given to the 
Press of the country, and also through many 
letters of protest against such campaigns as 
the one now proposed. 

On this question we are in hearty accord 
with the unwavering position of the Bio- 
logical Survey which, in like manner, has 
always stood against bounty laws and the 
wholesale killing of any species of wild bird. 

In the above-mentioned propaganda, the 
representative of the ammunition company 
pretends to be working for the welfare of 
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our song-birds, whereas it should be emphat- 
ically stated that the people in our country 
who are most vitally interested in the for- 
tunes of our song-birds are opposed to whole- 
sale campaigns against Crows, Hawks, and 
Owls. 


Proposed Measures for Wild-Fowl 
Preservation in Europe 


The following statement has been issued 
by Count Hartig of the Conseil International 
de la Chasse (International Game Council) 


The general decrease of wild ducks accord- 
ing to the gamekeepers of the interior of 
central Europe, is an undeniable fact, the 
causes of which are attributable to a series of 
influences and obstacles of a biological, eco- 
nomic and social nature. Granted one is able 
to figure that the number of wild ducks of 
central Europe will be replenished by those 
migrating from the North, these last will 
never change their migratory routes; and the 
people of the Continent ought to safeguard 
the ducks of the country, which are just as 
much birds of passage as any migratory bird; 
for this reason it would be well to bring about 
a partial protection for wild ducks. 

The practical accomplishment of this de- 
sired end would at first emanate only from 
groups of organized sportsmen, and would not 
only furnish reasonable measures of protec- 
tion by voluntary effective limitation (of 
hunting), but, at the same time, by a regula- 
tory law of a season that is actually too long. 
Granted it is possible to obtain satisfactory 
results only by a common effort of all Euro- 
pean States, the Conseil International de la 
Chasse would take upon itself the obligation 
of studying the question of the protection cf 
wild ducks for the purpose of formulating 
regulations and applying them. 

The undersigned refers to conversations 
which he has had with Prof. Dyk, permitting 
him to submit to the Conseil International 
de la Chasse the following propositions for the 
purpose of being examined: 

(1) An action to be taken by all European 
States that the shooting of wild ducks should 
not begin, in any case, before August 1, and 
the season closed everywhere before the end 
of the year. 

(2) Beginning with the year 1935, that the 
season for wild ducks be closed by law one 
year out of five in all European States. At 
the end of the closed year, the hunting of 
wild ducks to be permitted only during the 
months of October and November. 

(3) The use of ‘duck decoys’ (a European 
term for specially constructed ponds where 
ducks are netted) is not desirable. It ought 
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not to be allowed without permission of the 
authorities. The holders of old decoys should 
be permitted to keep alive a tenth of the 
number of ducks taken, for breeding purposes. 


National Legislation 


During the recent short session of the 
Seventy-Third Congress there was very little 
opportunity to push successfully any efforts 
for wild-life conservation. Thus, the Ever- 
glades National Park Bill, which was again 
introduced, and which passed the Senate, was 
laid over until Congress again meets. 

The so-called ‘Duck Stamp Bill,’ which 
would collect from hunters of migratory wild 
fowl $1 each, was reported favorably by the 
Senate Committee having the bill in charge. 
It provides that 75 per cent of the money 
collected under this provision shall be 
expended on wild-fowl restoration programs. 
Attempts will be made to advance the bill 
at the next session of Congress. 

Under President Roosevelt’s Emergency 
Conservation Plan, opportunities appear for 
utilizing some of the money in a way to help 
the wild life. Under the leadership of the 
American Game Association considerable 
agitation was aroused concerning a plan for 
spending some of these funds for the estab- 
lishment of water areas in the northwestern 
Prairie States, and numerous groups of men 
have been assigned to create ponds, lakes, 
and various small reservoirs on streams. 
These will provide additional areas for fish 
and resting- and feeding-grounds for wild- 
fowl. One of the good effects of the work of 
the camps in the forest will be the creation 
of fire-lanes which will help to control forest 
fires, often so deadly to the wild-bird and 
animal life of regions which hitherto were 
devastated by fire during periods of drought. 


Ground-Nesting Birds Are Saved by 
Flushing-Bar 

In the January-February issue of Brrp- 
Lore for 1932, a description is given of an 
apparatus known as a flushing-bar, which 
was designed by a representative of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission for the 
purpose of safeguarding ground-nesting birds 
at the time of the mowing of meadows. 
This device, attached to the cutting-bars 
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of mowing machines, under practical field- 
tests in Wisconsin, was proved to be effective 
in preventing the wounding or killing of such 
birds. Since the invention of this attach- 
ment, it has been used in other states with 
similar beneficent results. 

According to a recent statement of the 
American Game Association, Harry H. 
Richert, Game Protector of Lehigh County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1932 recovered unharmed, 
by the use of the flushing-bar, 1,500 eggs of 
the Ring-necked Pheasant from 123 acres of 
alfalfa, as it was being mowed. This device 
not only flushed and saved the lives of the 
laying or sitting hens, but also revealed the 
location of the nests. 

Many people interested in the conservation 
of birds have long sensed the extensive 
destruction of ground-nesting species by the 
annual mowing of meadows. A farmer in 
Ohio reported that last season, in his mowing 
operations, 7 Quail nests, containing 98 eggs, 
were destroyed. The American Game Asso- 
ciation also reports the breaking up of 15 
nests of Bob-white in Alabama in the mow- 
ing of 40 acres. 

It is much to be desired that the flushing- 
bar may come into general use on the farms 
of the country. 


Senate Committee to Investigate Purchase 
of Lands for Enlargement of 
National Parks 

The proposed Senate investigation of the 
Interior Department, the Snake River Land 
Company, and various organizations tribu- 
tary to the Land Company, alleges the high 
crime of “promoting the project of enlarging 
the boundaries of the Yellowstone National 
Park and for the Grand Teton National 
Park.” The Snake River Land Company is 
a temporary holding organization for lands 
under purchase by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
for presentation to the Government. The 
need for this land is ‘great, Congress having 
given Teton National Park so little land in 
front that one cannot see the top of the range 
from the entrance. 

To ordinary citizens, the political character 
of the “investigation” appears evident. 
Besides, hunting rich men is now in season. 
Senator Nye is Chairman of the Committee. 
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OBJECTS 


The Objects of the Association are to Stimulate the Public Conscience 
on the Subject of Preserving the Wild Birds and Valuable Mammals of 
the Country. 

1. It is active in legislative campaigns for state and federal laws for the 
preservation of wild life. 

2. It conducts surveys, and recommends the establishment of sanctuaries 
and wild-life reservations. 

3. It owns and maintains various important bird sanctuaries, and employs 
a large force of wardens to protect colonies of sea-birds and other water-birds. 

4. It employs a corps of trained field agents and lecturers who annually 
address thousands of audiences on the value of birds and the necessity for 
their protection. 

5. It is organizing annually hundreds of thousands of children into bird- 
study clubs, and is supplying them with material for study. 

6. It codperates with bird-protective societies in 23 countries. 

7. It publishes and distributes much literature, including colored pictures 
of birds, and America’s foremost bird magazine, Brrp-Lore. 


NEEDS 


The Association depends for its support on the income from a moderate 
endowment, and on the contributions of its members and friends. 

A fee of $5 pays for a Sustaining Membership for one year. 

A gift of $100 to the Endowment Fund constitutes the donor a Life 
Member. 

A gift of $1000 to the Endowment Fund constitutes the donor a Patron 

All members receive free the illustrated magazine, Brrp-LorE, and 
the publications of the Association as they appear. 
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